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FOREWORD 


IT  is  now  almost  two  years  since  this 
editor  had  the  privilege  of  co-oper¬ 
ating  in  the  first  issue  of  EDUCA¬ 
TION  to  be  devoted  to  the  materials 
of  inter-group  education.  Awareness 
of  this  time-lapse  led  her  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  :  granted  that  the  over-all  plan  for 
each  of  the  two  issues  has  been  differ¬ 
ent,  nevertheless,  is  there  a  general 
stamp  ujwn  the  papers  presented  here 
which  mark  them  as  belonging  to  the 
closing  months  of  1947,  rather  than 
to  January,  1946  ? 

It  would  seem  from  a  cover-to-cover 
reading  of  the  contents  of  this  issue 
that  the  above  question  can  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative;  certain 
points  do  emerge  as  characteristic  of 
our  present  thinking  with  respect  to 
inter-group  educational  practice  and 
principle. 

The  editor  wishes  that  other  readers 
would  ask  themselves  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  and — dare  she  say  it  ? — write  her 
their  conclusions.  Out  of  such  a 
round-robin  symposium,  significant 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
might  come  to  light  which  would  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  workers  in  the  field 
of  human  relations.  In  suggesting 
such  a  plan,  she  is  ever  conscious  of 
the  growing  need  for  more  systema¬ 
tized  effort  to  bring  together  the  think¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  active  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  lay  leaders. 
Meanwhile,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
here  are  the  editor’s  conclusions: 


In  a  phrase  here,  a  sentence  there, 
one  sees  indications  that  those  whose 
interest  in  this  subject  was  something 
more  than  ephemeral  have  settled 
down  for  the  long  haul.  There  is  a 
grimness  about  the  task  that  signifies 
full  knowledge  that,  as  one  writer 
says,  people  “do  not  lay  off  their  pre¬ 
judices  like  a  coat.” 

To  be  sure,  the  fear  of  race  riots, 
which  inspired  the  formation  of  most 
of  the  city  committees,  is  still  with 
us.  To  be  sure,  also,  we  have  not 
ceased  to  blush  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
nation  preaching  abroad  a  democracy 
it  imperfectly  practices  at  home. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  how¬ 
ever,  many  of  us  have  concluded  that 
inter-group  education  must  continue  as 
an  integral  part  of  school  curricula. 
It  must  continue  because  it  is  rapidly 
coming  to  express  the  essence  of  edu¬ 
cation  itself,  namely  the  process  where¬ 
by  the  individual  student  is  provided 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  through 
w’hich  and  by  means  of  which  he  can 
develop  his  own  capacities  to  the  full¬ 
est.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  who  leaves  the  classroom  poten¬ 
tially  capable  of  seeking  escape  from 
personal  problems  in  scapegoating, 
rather  than  in  self-examination  and 
and  constructive  effort,  can  be  said  to 
be  educated. 

2.  Inter-group  educaiion  must 
make  an  across-the-board  attack. 


1.  Inter-group  education  has  got  Implicit  or  explicit  in  every  article 
its  second  wind.  included  for  publication  is  the  recog- 
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nition  that  the  time  has  gone  when  the 
business  of  inter-group  education  can 
be  deemed  the  province  of  any  single 
individual  in  a  school  system — import¬ 
ant  as  single  individuals  can  be  and 
have  been — or  of  any  one  department 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  one  lay 
organization. 

This  realization  comes  out  of  both 
positive  and  negative  experiences.  On 
the  negative  side  is  the  despair  one 
feels  when  he  sees  a  program  bog 
down  because  some  one  individual 
wants  to  run  the  whole  show.  On  the 
positive  side  is  the  dawning  compre¬ 
hension  that  the  manifestation  of  pre¬ 
judice  in  a  person  is  not  an  isolated 
phenomenon,  but  one  personality  trait 
in  a  complex  and  identifiable  pattern 
of  thought  and  behavior. 

3.  The  methods  of  inier-group  edu- 
caiion  can,  and  have,  become 
mailers  of  controversy. 

In  this  issue,  several  writers  have 
referred  briefly  or  at  some  length  to 
the  argument  over  “direct”  versus  “in¬ 
direct”  methods.  Many  other  areas 
of  disagreement,  such  as  the  thorny 
subject  of  attitudes  testing,  might  have 
been  discussed.  The  importance  of 
these  controversies  lies  in  this:  that 
they  illustrate  better  than  could  be 
shown  in  any  other  way  the  newness 
of  the  field,  the  lack  of  critical  para¬ 
phernalia,  the  absence  of  tried-and- 
true  materials,  the  paucity  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  vocabulary  for  which  there  are 
commonly  accepted  referents. 

The  danger  of  such  controversies 
lies  in  this:  that  we  fall  into  the  error 
of  arguing  for  its  own  sake,  leaving 
the  job  undone. 

4.  Schools  cannot  undertake  inter¬ 
group  education  in  a  vacuum. 

The  wise  among  us  have  always 


known  that  schools  could  not  under^ 
take  any  kind  of  education  in  a 
vacuum.  This  fact  has,  however,  been 
underscored  by  the  experiences  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  prejudiced  think¬ 
ing  and  behavior  without  suflicient 
attention  to  the  lines  of  influence 
which  extend  beyond  school  grounds. 

There  is  a  growing  realization 
among  school  people  that  all  their 
efforts  in  this  field  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  success  with  which  they  (1) 
identify  and  bind  into  their  programs 
those  who  already  are  their  friends  in 
the  community;  (2)  win  to  their  side 
those  whom  apathy  or  seeming  hostil¬ 
ity  have  thus  far  kept  aloof. 

The  importance  of  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  between  school  and  commun¬ 
ity  led  to  the  inclusion  of  two  articles, 
one  featuring  a  rural  community  and 
the  other  an  urban,  by  lay  educators. 
(The  editor  would  hate  to  have  to  de¬ 
fine  “lay  educator.”  Certainly  the 
definition  would  not  turn  on  degree  of 
success,  for  some  of  the  best  educators 
she  has  ever  known  are  the  people 
working  outside  school  systems  and  off 
university  campuses.) 

It  was  only  after  reading  these 
papers  consecutively  and  noting  the 
writers’  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  the  community  that  the  editor  real¬ 
ized  one  serious  oversight  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  this  issue:  there  should  have 
been  an  article  on  the  methods  parents 
can  use  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
work  of  the  schools. 

5.  The  scope  of  the  subject,  herein 
chiefly  called  ‘"inter-group  edu¬ 
cation/'  is  increasing. 

In  a  sense  this  is  an  outgrowth  of 
points  two  and  four.  It  is,  however. 
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more  than  that.  This  broadening  of 
vision  with  respect  to  possibilities  and 
enlarging  of  the  basis  of  operation  is 
nowhere  better  reflected  than  in  the 
frequency  with  which  the  phrase, 
“human  relations,”  appears.  Indeed, 
as  one  follows  difficult  problems 
through  a  maze  of  examination  and  re¬ 
examination  he  necessarily  rejects  one 
after  another  the  uninclusive  terms, 
“inter-racial,”  “intercultural,”  “inter- 
group,”  because  at  the  end  of  every 
road  he  finds  not  a  group,  but  an  in¬ 
dividual. 

It  would  be  an  odd  comment  upon 
both  our  churches  and  our  schools  if 
we  found  that  our  efforts  to  improve 
inter-group  relations  produced  a  new 
and  vital  emphasis  upon  the  place  of 
the  individual  in  Western  society. 

6.  The  methods  of  inter-group  edu¬ 
cation  must  still  he  regarded  as 
empirical. 

The  constant  reiteration  of  the 
phrase,  “as  applied  to  your  own 
school,”  warns  all  readers  that  we  are 
still  far  from  knowing  procedures 
which  could  successfully  be  used  any¬ 
where — or  whether  there  are  any.  It 
is  much  too  soon  to  speak  ex  cathedra 
on  the  subject  of  educational  tech¬ 
niques  in  this  field.  The  most  direct 
expression  of  this  realization  is  found 
in  Mrs.  Stoltz’  article  where  she 
writes:  “We  still  do  not  know  whether 
our  experiment  in  friendship  was  a 
success  ...  We  may  never  know.” 

7.  To  utilize  a  dominant  culture 
trait  as  a  tool  for  improving 
inter-group  relations  seems  the 
part  of  wisdom. 

This  device,  to  which  not  enough 
thinking  has  so  far  been  devoted,  is 


most  clearly  discussed  in  Mrs.  Coun- 
selbaum’s  description  of  the  Green  and 
White  club.  In  this  school,  leaders  of 
the  school  community  made  it  fashion- 
able  to  he  democratic.  Since,  by  and 
large,  Americans  like  to  be  fashion¬ 
able,  the  battle  was  won  with  hardly 
a  shot  fired. 

8.  The  chief  need  in  the  field  of 
inter-group  education  is  for  bet¬ 
ter  people. 

One  sees  this  point  emerge  many 
times  over,  particularly  in  the  papers 
of  Mr.  Tipton  and  Mr.  Fagan.  The 
care  with  which  the  Philadelphia  Fel¬ 
lowship  commission  attempts  to  prac¬ 
tice  democratic  procedures  and  bring 
about  co-ordination  of  effort  through  a 
genuine  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  all  workers,  should 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  plan¬ 
ning  inter-group  pre^ams. 

The  emphasis  which  Mr.  Tipton 
places  upon  the  necessity  of  a  school 
administrator’s  practicing  good  human 
relations  in  his  contacts  with  staff  and 
pupils  should  be  both  warning  and 
warming  to  those  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions. 

It  cannot  be  stated  too  often  or  too 
positively  that  each  of  us  committed  in 
some  measure  to  the  business  of  im¬ 
proving  inter-group  relations  has  first 
the  duty  to  improve  his  own  relations 
.with  his  fellows. 

It  has  been  said :  water  can  rise  no 
higher  than  its  source.  No  pre^^am 
of  human  relations  will  be  better  than 
the  concept  of  humanity  held  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  plan  it  and  of  those 
who  carry  it  into  execution. 


H.  P.  M. 


Administrators  Can  Clear  or  Obstrua  the 
Way  Toward  Good  Human  Relations 

By  JAMES  H.  TIPTON 
School  Consultant, 

Bureau  for  Inlercultural  Education 


it'px  ON’T  interrupt  me.  Can’t 
1  y  you  see  I’m  busy?  You 
should  know  better  than  to  in¬ 
terrupt  me  when  I’m  talking  with  a 
visitor.” 

The  speaker  was  the  principal  of  a 
school.  We  had  been  standing  in  the 
hall  talking  about  how  to  encourage  in- 
tercultural  education  w’hen  a  ten-year- 
old  boy  had  tried  to  hand  the  principal 
a  note.  As  the  youngster  walked 
slowly  toward  his  classroom,  I  could 
guess  what  he  was  thinking  and  won¬ 
dered  what  problems  he  might  cause 
during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Stopping  another  child,  the  princi¬ 
pal  told  him  to  take  me  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  interciiltural  committee. 
This  teacher  met  me  with  paper  and 
pencil  in  hand,  saying:  “Now  tell  me 
exactly  what  you  people  want  us  to 
do.  We’ll  do  it  exactly  as  you  tell 
us.” 

Her  manner  showed  me  she  was 
planning  to  do  intercultural  education 
to  her  children  because  her  principal 
expected  it.  She  was  eager  for  me  to 
describe  the  new  program  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  preferably  in  the 
form  of  a  course  outline.  As  the  chil- 
dreu  were  arriving  self-consciously, 
aware  of  my  professional  interest  in 
intercultural  education,  she  called 
over  a  little  Negro  boy,  a  “slow- 
learner,”  and  b^an  to  display  him  to 
me,  talking  openly  before  all  of  us 


about  his  problems  in  learning  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  other  subjects. 
As  I  left,  I  thought  that  here  was  a 
school  where  the  attitudes  of  adults 
toward  children  would  be  a  major  ob¬ 
stacle  in  helping  children  learn  atti¬ 
tudes  of  tolerance. 

Later,  in  another  city,  I  was  again 
discussing  intercultural  education  with 
a  principal.  This  time  we  walked  to¬ 
gether  from  room  to  room.  As  we 
met  children  in  the  hall,  she  spoke  to 
them  by  name,  occasionaly  asking 
about  a  father’s  new  job,  about 
whether  a  mother  was  still  having  to 
work  because  a  father  was  sick,  about 
how  a  recent  paper  route  incident  had 
been  settled,  or  about  some  other  de¬ 
tail  of  their  lives.  As  we  walked  in¬ 
to  one  class  after  another,  children 
and  teachers  were  glad  to  see  us.  The 
principal  took  time  to  ask  each  teacher 
about  some  problem  or  comment  on 
some  recent  good  fortune.  From  the 
questions  she  asked  and  the  comments 
she  made,  I  felt  that  she  knew  these 
people,  their  skills  and  the  areas  in 
which  they  needed  help,  and  I  knew 
that  here  was  a  school  with  strong 
foundations  for  a  program  of  inter¬ 
cultural  education. 

Such  incidents  persuade  me  of  the 
truth  of  a  remark  made  by  a  teacher: 
“You  can  tell  by  watching  how  a 
teacher  acts  toward  children  what  kind 
of  principal  that  school  has.”  The 
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principal’s  attitudes  and  behavior 
toward  teachers,  children,  and  visitors 
have  powerful  influences  on  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  school. 

A  school  leader  who  is  aware  of  the 
potentialities  of  his  own  l)ehavior  is 
better  prepared  to  lead  his  school  per¬ 
sonnel  in  developing  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  intercultural  education.  One 
who  is  not  conscious  of  them  may  spon¬ 
sor  an  impressive  committee  organiza¬ 
tion  to  promote  “democratic”  educa¬ 
tion;  he  may  talk  vigorously  of  his 
desire  to  encourage  tolerance ;  and  yet 
undermine  all  these  efforts  by  his  own 
undemocratic  attitudes  and  behavior. 

What,  then,  are  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  of  the  principal  who 
wishes  to  lead  his  school  toward  im¬ 
proved  understanding  and  better  hu¬ 
man  relations?  How  can  he  help  to 
achieve  these  attitudes  and  reduce  the 
need  to  release  human  emotions  in  pre¬ 
judice,  bigotry,  and  violence? 

Good  Teacher  Morale  Is  Essential 

The  principal  needs  to  understand 
that  the  success  of  such  a  venture  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  good  teacher  morale. 
Just  as  during  the  war  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  government  to  study  and 
promote  civilian  morale,  so*  school 
leaders  must  study  and  promote 
teacher  morale.  The  following  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  group  morale,  adapted 
from  those  developed  by  Goodw’in  Wat¬ 
son,  can  be  useful  as  everyday  guides 
to  all  school  leaders. 

^  1.  The  group  must  have  a  positive 
goal,  preferably  one  chosen  by  itself, 
which  is  not  based  entirely  on  emo¬ 
tions  of  fear,  hatred,  or  anger; 

^  2.  It  must  have  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  support,  with  each  individual 


made  to  feel  that  his  efforts  are  appre¬ 
ciated  and  supported; 

3.  It  must  have  an  awareness  of  a 
common  problem,  requiring  for  its 
solution  some  contribution  by  every 
member ; 

4.  It  must  have  something  real  for 
each  member  to  put  his  hands  and 
mind  to,  something  he  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group  considers  important ; 

5.  It  must  have  a  feeling  that  ad¬ 
vance  is  being  made  toward  the  desired 
goal.  Evidence  that  shows  progress 
should  be  watched  for  because  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  success  may  be  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  group  toward  greater  achieve¬ 
ment.  Errors  or  failures  should  not 
be  covered  up,  but  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  perspective  on  the  basis  of 
total  group  endeavor  so  that  hope  of 
ultimate  success  is  not  lost^ 

An  important  addition  to  these  sug¬ 
gestions  for  developing  morale  was 
made  by  Mildred  Biddick,  a  Denver 
principal,  at  a  recent  Workshop:  “The 
principal  must  see  that  the  entire  staff 
of  his  school  have  fun  together.  This 
means  more  than  just  a  dress-up  din¬ 
ner  once  a  year.”  She  spoke  of  a  re¬ 
lationship  that  is  part  of  every  day, 
making  the  teachers  feel  they  can  joke 
with  each  other  and  the  principal, 
make  fun  of  each  other  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  This  is  necessary  if  teachers 
and  principal  are  to  work  seriously 
and  effectively  on  problems  in  human 
relations,  with  a  sympathetic  accept¬ 
ance  of  each  other’s  mistakes  as  well 
as  achievements.  Such  an  atmosphere 
will  help  teachers  make  school  an  in¬ 
teresting,  give-and-take  experience  for 
children. 

Personal  Problems  Also  Need  Attention 

It  is  useless  to  talk  of  tolerance  or 


1  For  additional  material  on  the  subject  of  group  morale,  see  Watson,  Goodwin 
B.,  ed..  Civilian  Morale,  New  York:  Reynal  A  Hitchcock,  1942. 
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of  developing  democratic  attitudes 
without  first  giving  thought  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  problems  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
If  teachers  are  despondent  because 
they  are  poorly  paid,  or  in  other  ways 
are,  or  feel  that  they  are,  shabbily 
treated  by  the  community,  they  must 
be  helped  toward  emotional  security 
before  one  can  expect  them  to  be  com¬ 
petent  to  guide  children  toward  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  their  own  and 
each  other’s  behavior.  When  children 
come  from  homes  where  the  parents 
quarrel  or  have  little  time  for  their 
children,  it  can  hardly  occasion  sur¬ 
prise  if  these  children  do  not  respond 
readily  to  a  teacher’s  plea  for  tolerance 
and  sympathy  for  others.  School  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  a  responsibility  for 
providing  an  atmosphere  which  will 
help  both  teachers  and  students  meet 
their  basic  needs. 

The  Principal  Can  Not  Do  It  Alone 

Experiments  made  in  schools,  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  and  elsewhere  show  that 
people’s  needs  are  more  nearly  met 
when  they  share  in  the  making  of 
plans  and  decisions  that  affect  their 
own  lives.  A  school  leader  who  sin¬ 
cerely  wishes  to  create  an  atmosphere 
which  will  help  himself  and  his  staff 
toward  personal  security  and  profes¬ 
sional  achievement  will  learn  that  he 
can  best  accomplish  his  objectives  by 
sharing  responsibility  with  them. 

The  good  effect  w’ill  be  even  greater 
when  pupils  and  parents  are  honestly 
and  thoughtfully  involved  in  school 
planning. 

Identify  YOUB  Needs 

Before  a  program  for  any  school  can 
be  planned,  conditions  affecting  human 
relations  in  the  school,  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  the  city  or  area  where  it  is 


located,  should  be  studied.  Who  are 
the  dominant  groups  here?  Who  the 
minority?  (In  any  particular  school 
neighborhood,  these  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  general  state  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country,  or  even  in  the 
rest  of  the  city. )  Some  other  pertinent 
questions  are:  What  are  the  attitudes 
of  the  members  of  the  dominant  groups 
toward  the  members  of  these  local 
minority  groups?  Are  conflicts  open 
and  violent,  or  more  subtle  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  observe  ?  What  differences  are 
there  between  the  situation-  affecting 
this  school  and  that  of  the  city  as  a 
whole?  What  do  the  answers  to  these 
questions  mean  in  terms  of  needed 
activities  and  methods  of  teaching  ? 

Through  such  a  process  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  staff  can  find  the  real  meaning 
of  intercultural  education  for  them 
and  their  school.  No  one  else  can  do 
this  job  for  them. 

In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  include 
pupils,  parents,  and  neighborhood 
leaders  in  all  these  activities.  Those 
schools  where  this  is  the  usual  practice 
will  include  them  in  the  intercultural 
program  as  a  matter  of  course.  All 
others  should  begin  at  once  to  develop 
techniques  for  successfully  including 
these  people  in  such  activities.  This 
is  particularly  important  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  intercultural  education  pro¬ 
jects.  The  conflicts  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  which  we  find  in  school  always 
reveal,  upon  careful  examination,  as¬ 
pects  which  affect  the  children  and 
which  lead  from  the  school  into  the 
community. 

Things  To  Be  Learned 

While  the  school  staff  is  studying 
the  local  situation,  the  principal  can 
help  them  clarify  certain  important 
ideas.  He  can  help  them  recognize 
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the  validity  of  William  E.  Henry’s 
statement:  “Prejudice  is  a  problem 
of  human  relations.  Hostility  against 
special  groups — Jews,  Negroes,  ‘for¬ 
eigners’ — is  a  special  case  of  preju¬ 
dice,  but  still  a  problem  of  human  re¬ 
lations.”*  ■ 

The  thoughtful  principal  will  help 
his  staff  understand  that  any  conflict, 
whether  between  two  individuals  or  be¬ 
tween  groups  of  people,  has  underly¬ 
ing  causes  which  must  be  studied  care¬ 
fully.  This  will  help  develop  a  point 
of  view  which  places  high  value  on 
attempting  to  learn  and  modify  the 
underlying  causes  of  human  conflict. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  help  control 
the  too  violent  release  of  antagonisms 
against  some  scapegoat  or  other. 

Schools  can  help  educate  against 
prejudice  and  for  good  human  rela¬ 
tions.  When  school  staffs  accept  this 
as  one  of  their  goals  and  learn  that  it 
is  possible,  they  will  be  eager  to  study 
the  basic  scientific  principles  the  pro¬ 
cess  demands,  as  well  as  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  required.  The  princi¬ 
pal  can  help  them  study  the  psychology 
of  child  development,  the  anthropolc^ 
of  race,  the  sociology  of  family  and 
community  life,  and  the  skills  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  work  which  chil¬ 
dren  need  to  learn  in  order  to  acquire 
the  attitudes  and  skills  demanded  by 
cooperative  creative  living. 

All  Schools  Are  Not  Alike 

Each  school,  like  each  child,  is 
unique.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the 
great  variety  of  methods  required  to 
fit  the  needs  of  every  one  of  the  enorm¬ 
ously  varied  schools  in  America. 
While  urging  every  school  staff  to 
study  its  own  needs,  it  may  be  helpful 

2 
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to  make  a  few  recommendations  for 
two  general  groups. 

The  first  group  includes  schools  in 
which  the  staffs  range  from  those  who 
say :  “We  have  no  problem,”  to  those 
who  recognize  that  diversity  of  cul¬ 
tures  does  create  problems.  In  these 
schools  the  principals  can  help  teachers 
plan  programs  which  will  give  first 
attention  to  the  emotional  needs  of 
children  as  suggested  earlier ;  will  help 
children  learn  how  to  identify  and  re¬ 
sist  propaganda;  will  encourage  curi¬ 
osity  about  peoples  who  are  different 
from  themselves;  will  afford  children 
contact  with  enough  representatives  of 
the  great  variety  of  American  peoples 
for  them  to  learn  intellectually  and 
emotionally  that  our  democratic  cul¬ 
ture  has  been  developed  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  peoples,  including  their 
own  kind ;  and,  finally,  will  help  them 
study  some  of  the  controversial  issues 
which  are  troubling  us  today,  both  in 
our  relations  at  home  and  in  our  in¬ 
ternational  relations. 

This  program  will  be  most  effective 
when  it  is  founded  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  anthropologist,  M.  F.  Ashley 
Montague :  “It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
by  precept ;  the  child  must  be  made  to 
feel,  both  from  the  expressed  attitudes 
of  his  parents  and  teachers,  and  from 
his  own  actual  relations  with  other 
human  beings,  that  all  human  beings 
have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.”* 

The  second  group  of  schools  in¬ 
cludes  those  where  there  are  violent 
group  conflicts  or  where  temporarily 
effective  adult  suppression  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  antagonisms  has  succeeded,  for 
the  time  being,  in  maintaining  peace 


Henry,  William  E.,  “A  Psychology  of  Prejudice,”  EDUCATION,  January,  1948. 
Montague,  M.  F.  Ashley,  ‘‘What  Every  Child  and  Adult  Should  Know  About 
EDUCATION,  January,  1946. 
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within  the  school  walls.  Where  there 
is  such  suppression,  the  conflicts 
usually  occur  in  the  neighborhood  out¬ 
side  of  the  school,  possibly  being  the 
more  violent  for  the  suppression  that 
occurs  within  the  school.  Here  the 
principal  can  relieve  the  situation  by 
helping  his  staff  learn  how  to  study 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  children. 
By  identifying  leaders  of  cliques  and 
gangs  and  by  gaining  their  confidence 
and  friendship,  a  principal  can  get 
them  to  help  in  planning  activities 
within  the  school,  thus  affording  these 
highly  volatile  children  a  constructive, 
growth-building  release  for  their  en¬ 
ergies. 

But  these  are  at  best  only  a  small 
part  of  what  is  needed  in  such  areas. 
So  many  of  the  problems  in  such  a 
school  stem  from  the  community  that 
the  bringing  together  of  many  neigh¬ 
borhood  leaders  into  a  neighborhood 
organization  for  community  improve¬ 
ment  is  probably  the  most  urgent  re¬ 
quirement.  The  discussion  of  such  an 
organization,  however,  would  necessi¬ 
tate  too  detailed  and  comprehensive  a 
treatment  for  effective  presentation 
here.^ 

People  Can’t  Learn  It  All  At  Once 

It  is  hard  for  us  who  are  working 
for  social  change  to  remember  that 
people  who  are  deeply  prejudiced  are 
unable  to  lay  off  their  prejudices  like 
a  coat  at  night  and  wake  up  the  next 
morning  with  completely  cooperative 
attitudes.  School  leaders  can  help 
their  teachers  understand  that  strong 
prejudices  toward  others  may  lead  to 
throwing  rocks,  breaking  windows,  and 
fighting  gang  wars ;  that  the  first  step 
in  helping  them  throw  off  their  pre¬ 


judiced  behavior  is  to  help  them  learn 
a  sort  of  live-and-let-live  form  of  tol¬ 
erance;  and  that  a  second  step  will  be 
to  help  them  learn  a  live-and-Jielp-live 
kind  of  cooperation.  A  most  important 
concept  for  all  of  us  who  are  working 
in  the  field  of  group  relations  is  that, 
in  the  total  process  of  attitude  change, 
there  are  several  stages;  usually,  at  a 
late  stage  in  the  process  of  growth 
come  the  attitudes  of  cooperation  for 
the  benefit  of  all  which  we  desire  so 
eagerly. 

Bnt  What  About  The  Central 
Administration  ? 

“Aren’t  you  demanding  too  much  of 
the  school  principal  by  all  you  have 
suggested  ?” 

This  is  a  proper  question.  While 
the  principal  of  a  building  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  human  relations  and 
attitudes  in  that  building,  it  is  also 
true  that  what  he  and  his  staff  attempt 
is  helped,  or  obstructed,  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  top  administrators. 
Consequently,  there  are  certain  major 
responsibilities  that  rest  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  administrative  staff. 

Every  school  should  be  permitted  to 
design  its  own  program  according  to 
local  conditions,  limited  only  by  the 
developmental  requirements  of  the 
total  school  system.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  the  educational  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  schools  in  the  system  be 
coordinated  so  that  the  progress  of  one 
may  stimulate  progress  in  the  others, 
and  so  that  no  one  school  may  ad¬ 
vance  so  far  beyond  the  others  as  to 
cause  resentments,  clashes,  or  resigna¬ 
tion  to  conditions  as  they  are.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administrative  staff  need  to 
stimulate  study  and  action  with  re 


4  Those  in  need  of  this  particular  kind  of  information  on  neig'hborhood  orf^niza- 
tions  will  find  helpful  sujfRCstions  in  an  article  “Grass  Roots  and  City  Blocks”  by 
Rudolph  M.  Wittenberg  appearing  in  the  Summer  Issue,  1947,  of  Common  Ground. 
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gpect  to  local  needs  by  the  staff  of 
B^wls  which  are  failing  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  they  owe  to  members 
of  minorities  in  their  locality. 

It  is  important  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  sincerely  believe  in  the  need  for 
intercultural  education  and  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  promoting  it  in  their  schools. 
If  the  efforts  are  to  have  tangible  re¬ 
sults,  they  must  make  known  their  be¬ 
liefs  to  the  teachers,  principals,  and 
community.  This  can  be  done  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways. 

Official  Policy  Statement  Helps 

In  those  cities  where  the  Bureau  for 
Intercultural  Education  is  carrying  on 
its  studies,  it  has  been  shown  that  a 
statement  of  intercultural  policy,  made 
officially  by  the  board  of  education  and 
publicized  over  the  name  of  the  super¬ 
intendent,  is  a  very  effective  method. 
An  official  statement  lends  support  to 
teachers  and  principals  who  are  al¬ 
ready  interested.  It  also  stimulates 
some  of  those  who  have  heretofore 
shown  no  particular  concern  for  their 
pupils’  attitudes  and  relations  with 
one  another  to  become  active  partici¬ 
pants. 

Such  a  statement  is  doubly  effective 
when,  as  happened  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  it  is  prepared  and  proposed  to 
the  board  of  education  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  community  leaders,  school  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  teachers. 

Fair  Employment  Practices 

The  employment  of  teaching  and 
administrative  personnel  from  among 
members  of  the  several  American  min¬ 
ority  groups,  where  their  qualifications 
are  such  as  to  meet  all  customary  pro¬ 
fessional  requirements,  is  of  real 
value.  This  may  require  special 
efforts  in  most  parts  of  the  country  in 
order  to  find  qualified  applicants 


among  certain  minority  groups  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long  history  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  practiced  against  them  by  the  ad¬ 
missions  and  placement  offices  of  many 
American  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions. 

Alany  school  systems  employ  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups.  Too  often,  however,  they  are 
assigned  only  to  those  schools  where 
the  children  enrolled  are  predominant¬ 
ly  from  the  same  minority  group. 
This  is  a  practice  that  needs  changing 
so  that  the  children  of  our  dominant 
groups  can  have  the  advantages  that 
come  from  contact  with  professionally 
competent  members  of  minority 
groups. 

Many  of  these  same  school  systems 
have  never  been  willing  to  employ 
members  of  minority  groups  in  im¬ 
portant  administrative  positions.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the 
development  of  a  truly  democratic 
school  system.  The  idea  of  equal 
opportunity  in  employment,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  sex 
seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  public 
approval.  School  administrators  have 
a  responsibility  for  leadership  in  this, 
as  in  other  fields  of  education,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  area  of  administrative 
assignments. 

Present  Texts  Are  Not  Enough 

Textbooks  play  a  major  role  in 
American  education.  Administrators, 
concerned  that  their  schools  attempt 
to  teach  democratic  attitudes  toward 
all  people  at  home  and  abroad,  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  implications  for  hu¬ 
man  relations  contained  in  the  text¬ 
books  used  in  their  schools.  Theirs  is 
a  definite  responsibility  to  guide  the 
choice  of  textbooks  so  that,  insofar  as 
as  possible,  conscious  presentations 
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are  made:  of  the  contributions  to 
American  welfare,  both  today  and 
through  all  the  years  of  our  history, 
by  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Negroes, 
Jews,  Italians,  Germans,  etc.;  of  the 
scientific  and  social  achievements  made 
in  foreign  countries  which  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  our  development ;  of  social 
problems  and  other  controversial  issues 
which  have  influenced  the  development 
of  our  democratic  society;  and  of  the 
relation  between  the  welfare  of  people 
in  foreign  countries  and  the  political 
and  social  problems  we  face  at  home. 

A  study  of  textbooks  used  in  New 
York  City  made  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  showed  that  most  of 
the  material  about  the  Negro  dealt 
with  slavery  and  the  Reconstruction 
Era.  Practically  nothing  was  in¬ 
cluded  which  shows  the  progress  of 
Negroes  since,  or  of  the  political,  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  educational  obsta¬ 
cles  they  have  struggled  against  to 
achieve  this  advance.® 

Likewise,  a  glance  at  the  indexes  of 
some  of  the  social  studies  textbooks 
widely  used  in  American  schools  to¬ 
day  will  show  that  little  is  included  on 
the  contributions  or  the  problems  of 
such  groups  as  Jews,  Indians,  Mexi¬ 
cans,  Japanese,  Chinese,  or  of  many 
of  the  other  groups  represented  in  our 
society. 

School  administrators,  therefore, 
should  encourage  teachers  to  go  beyond 
the  textbooks,  supplementing  them 
by  newspapers,  magazines,  reference 
books,  pamphlets,  and  novels  which 
show  the  lives,  the  loves,  the  hates,  the 
problems  and  the  achievements  of 
minority  group  peoples.  These  ma¬ 
terials  will  provide  children  of  dom¬ 


inant  groups  with  experience  which, 
even  though  vicarious,  will  help  them 
to  understand  better  the  humanness  of 
members  of  the  minority  groups. 
Moreover,  they  will  give  minority 
group  children  assurance  of  dominant 
group  interest  in  them  as  people  and 
help  them  learn  respect  for  the  groups 
of  which  they  are  themselves  members. 
Too  often  in  the  past  they  have  had 
forced  on  them  the  desire,  either  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  to  cut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  their  cultural  groups 
in  the  hope  of  escaping  the  prejudices 
and  discriminations  they  often  suffer 
as  members  of  those  groups. 

Nursery  And  Parent  Education  Needed 

The  findings  of  skilled  social  scien¬ 
tists  show  that  it  is  important  to  begin 
the  emotional  education  of  children  at 
a  very  early  age  if  conflicts  between 
members  of  different  cultural  groups 
are  to  be  substantially  reduced  and  if 
democratic  human  relations  are  to  be 
encouraged.  This  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  anthropologist,  M.  F. 
Ashley  Montague,  in  the  following 
words :  “Indeed,  education  in  human 
relationships  should  be  anticipated  at 
the  pre-nursery  school  level,  a  stage 
of  development  which  is  too  frequently 
neglected  in  this  connection.  Very 
young  infanta  have  definite  fears,  such 
as  the  fear  of  being  left  alone,  the  fear 
of  the  dark,  and  the  fear  of  strange 
persons.  These  fears  represent  so 
many  potentialities  which  may  provide 
material  for  later  attitudes  of  dislike 
of  strangers  and  of  unfamiliar  con¬ 
duct,  and  of  colored  persons.  Much 
love,  (not  over-protection)  and  physi¬ 
cal,  reassuring  contact — sufficient  to 
provide  the  child  with  a  feeling  of 
security — is  the  simple  answer  to  these 


5  Wilkins,  Boy,  **Nezt  Steps  in  Education  for  Racial  Understanding,"  EDUCA¬ 
TION,  January,  1946,  p.  283. 
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fears.  Thus,  the  proper  parent-child 
relationship  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.”® 

This  is  another  and  possibly  most 
important  area  of  responsibility  for 
the  superintendent  and  administrative 
staff.  It  is  up  to  them  to  lead  the 
community,  including  the  teachers,  to 
see  the  need  for  this  early  education 
of  infants  in  the  direction  of  healthy 
attitudes  and  behavior  toward  them¬ 
selves  and  other  people.  And,  because 
of  this  need,  the  related  need  for  spon¬ 
soring  parent  education  of  the  kind 
implied  in  the  above  quotation  is  just 
as  important  to  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  democratic  community. 


Conclusion 

I  have  emphasized  the  major  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  school  administrators  for 
leading  our  schools  to  do  what  is  just¬ 
ly  expected  of  them  in  helping  to  im¬ 
prove  the  society  in  which  we  li  re.  All 
of  us,  being  human,  make  mistakes. 
School  administrators,  too,  will  make 
mistakes,  the  responsibility  for  which 
they  should  be  able  openly  to  accept, 
without  suffering  loss  of  prestige  or  of 
status.  If  they  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  sponsor  new  ways  in  education,  they 
must  have  the  assurance  of  community 
understanding  and  support  during 
their  initial  trial  steps. 


6  Montague,  M.  F.  Ashley,  “What  Every  Child  and  Adult  Should  Know  About 
Bace,"  EDUCATION,  January,  1946,  p.  263. 
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The  story  of  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions  is  the  story  of  people  and 
•  the  way  they  treat  each  other.  It 
is  the  story  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
loyalties  which  hold  people  together 
in  groups,  or  set  them  in  opposition  to 
people  in  other  groups. 

A  Negro  sttident  carried  his  full 
tray  from  the  serving  line  of  a  college 
cafeteria.  The  room  was  crowded,  hut 
at  one  table  a  white  boy  sat  alone.  The 
colored  youth  approached,  put  down 
his  tray  and  hooks,  and  pulled  out  a 
chair.  As  he  did  so,  the  other  called 
a  greeting  across  the  room,  and  moved 
over  to  join  his  friend  at  another  table. 

Was  his  action  in  leaving  deliber¬ 
ate?  Or,  was  it  unplanned,  a  happen¬ 
ing  or  coincidence?  Not  even  the 
youth  left  alone  at  the  table  can  state 
with  certainty;  “It  makes  me  feel 
funny,  but  I  can’t  prove  that  he  didn’t 
just  see  the  friend  and  move  without 
any  relation  to  me,”  was  the  most  he 
could  say. 

This  incident,  taken  from  the  files 
of  the  College  Study  in  Inter-group 
Relations,  illustrates  one  of  the  major 
differences  which  divide  people  into 
groups,  one  of  the  barriers  across 
which  the  ties  that  bind  persons  to¬ 
gether  are  seldom  thrown.  In  work¬ 
ing,  playing,  living,  meeting  and  solv¬ 
ing  all  the  stubborn  problems  posed  by 
the  complex  society  in  which  we  live. 


one  person  or  one  group  is  separated 
from  another  by  the  inherited  charac¬ 
teristics  of  race. 

Other  significant  areas  in  our  work 
in  inter-group  relations  are  readily 
identified.  Here,  people  are  sharply 
divided  by  their  allegiances  to  creedal 
values,  by  the  different  ways  in  which 
one’s  own  and  other  religions  are  re¬ 
garded.  There,  the  lines  of  cleavage 
run  between  immigrant  cultures, 
brought  from  other  shores.  In  one 
community  the  division  is  rural-urban, 
between  those  who  live  in  the  city  and 
earn  their  livings  there  and  those 
whose  way  of  life  is  agricultural.  In 
all  communities,  as  now  seems  prob¬ 
able,  people  are  stratified  into  social- 
economic  classes  according  to  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  wealth,  occupation,  and  family 
status. 

Differences  between  people  need  not 
in  themselves  be  divisive.  Inter- 
creedal  tensions,  for  example,  are  sel¬ 
dom  based  upon  opposition  to  other  re¬ 
ligious  viewpoints.  It  is  the  stereo¬ 
types,  the  “pictures  in  the  mind”  of 
what  others  are  like,  that  set  one  group 
off  against  another,  that  interfere  with 
our  vision  of  people  as  they  really  are 
and  cause  us  to  lump  together  all  per¬ 
sons  of  one  race  or  creed  or  class  with¬ 
out  regard  for  individual  abilities  and 
accomplishments.  Self-interest,  the  de- 
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sire  to  gain  at  another’s  expense,  is 
often  responsible  for  them. 

Stereotypes  circulate  through  the 
patterns  of  our  daily  living  in  many 
ways.  By  rumor  and  gossip,  by  speech 
and  printed  page,  by  joke  and  cartoon, 
they  spread  the  beliefs  that  one  min¬ 
ority  is  biologically  inferior,  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  another  group  are  naturally 
unscrupulous,  immoral,  or  overly 
aggressive.  Under  their  constant  im¬ 
pact  are  formed  tendencies  to  prejudge 
other  persons  on  irrelevant  grounds. 

The  Basic  Problem 

It  is  in  this  context  of  stereotyped 
thinking,  of  preformed  judgments, 
that  the  fundamental  problem  of  im¬ 
proving  inter-group  relations  is  to  be 
defined.  How  can  understanding  take 
the  place  of  prejudice  so  that  people 
are  treated  as  people,  each  for  what  he 
is  and  for  what  he  can  become  ? 

Through  what  processes  and  through 
what  experiences  must  people  go  to 
effect  such  understandings  ?  What  are 
the  methods,  the  contents,  the  subject 
matters  which  are  appropriate  to  this 
kind  of  learning? 

Children  are  born  without  attitudes, 
opinions,  values,  and  prejudices.  All 
of  these,  along  with  customs  and  be¬ 
havior  patterns,  are  acquired  as  the 
individual  child  learns  and  takes  his 
place  in  his  society.  Each  generation, 
in  its  turn,  receives  its  cultural  heri¬ 
tage,  redefines  it  in  terms  of  its  own 
experience,  and  transmits  it  to  its 
young. 

One  who  seeks  to  change  human  be¬ 
havior,  and  this  is  what  improving  in¬ 
ter-group  relations  comes  down  to, 
must  enter  at  some  point  the  continu¬ 
ous  stream  of  transmission  whereby  a 
society  processes  its  children.  A 
methodology  must  be  devised,  a  point 


of  attack  determined,  a  program  of  ac¬ 
tion  planned.  From  many  alterna¬ 
tives,  choices  must  be  made  in  terms 
of  specific  orientations,  contacts,  and 
resources. 

Our  Approach 

The  College  Study’s  approach  to  the 
problem  of  improving  inter-group  re¬ 
lations  is  at  the  stage  of  pre-service 
education  of  prospective  teachers.  It 
seeks  to  reach  children  through  the 
young  people  who  will  teadi  them,  to 
enter  in  this  way  into  the  formation 
of  attitudes  and  the  building  of  be¬ 
havior  patterns  of  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations.  In  cooperation  with  selected 
teacher  educating  institutions,  its  pro¬ 
gram  includes  factfinding  and  experi¬ 
mental  projects  of  many  sorts  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  in  colleges.  Some  are 
conducted  in  classroom  and  seminar, 
some  in  the  area  of  extra-curricular 
and  campus  activities,  others  go  afield 
into  the  community.  Their  range  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  to  the  activities  of  ma¬ 
ture  adults.  Diverse  as  they  are,  they 
are  alike  in  their  purposes  of  study- 
^  ing,  evaluating,  and  improving  human 
relationships. 

The  guiding  emphases  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Study  are  contained  in  a  proposal 
submitted  in  1944  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Christiana  and  Jews  by 
the  Council  on  Cooperation  in  Teacher 
Education,  itself  a  member  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  in 
which  the  CCTE  requested  a  grant-in- 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  a 
“project  designed  to  stimulate  teacher 
educating  institutions  to  deal  more 
adequately  with  inter-group  relations 
in  their  programs  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

The  first  of  three  general  points  was 
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their  interest  in  effecting  actual  change 
in  practice  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  Second,  and  also  of  central 
importance  was  to  be  the  creation  of 
constructive  attitudes  which  operate  in 
the  teacher’s  own  living  in  inter-group 
relations.  The  third  was  upon  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  total  life  and  program 
of  the  college  in  all  its  aspects. 

Also  included  in  the  document  were 
suggested  procedures  for  organization, 
for  selection  of  cooperating  teacher 
educating  institutions,  for  consultant 
and  liaison  services  to  them,  for  re¬ 
porting  findings,  and  for  further 
planning. 

Here  was  a  broad  framework  for 
the  study,  a  general  plan,  clear  in  the 
direction  it  gave,  yet  flexible  in  the 
freedom  it  provided  for  detailed  “plan¬ 
ning  within  the  plan.”  It  was  upon 
this  basis  that  the  work  of  the  first 
year  of  the  College  Study  went  for¬ 
ward. 

The  First  Year:  1945-46 

Eight  colleges  and  universities  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  exploratory  program  of 
the  initial  year.  The  record  of  their 
work  is  one  of  enthusiastic  coopera¬ 
tion,  of  strong  support  in  terms  of 
time,  energy,  and  materials.  On  each 
campus  a  central  Inter-group  commit¬ 
tee  was  formed,  with  sub-committees 
for  individual  projects.  A  brief 
account  of  their  activities  will  serve  to 
give  an  overall  view  of  the  year’s  work, 
and  to  illustrate  the  range  and  diver¬ 
sity  of  approach. 

At  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers,  located  at  Albany,  five  pro¬ 
jects  were  planned  and  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  A  student  action  pro¬ 
gram  operated  through  the  medium  of 
an  Inter-group  council,  a  unit  on  in¬ 
ter-group  attitudes  was  developed  as 
part  of  the  required  course  in  psy¬ 


chology  and  education,  and  a  graduate 
seminar  was  conducted  in  inter-group 
relations.  A  fourth  project  was  an 
experimental  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
usefulness  of  folklore  in  improving 
inter-group  understanding  on  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  levels. 
Another  experiment  utilized  attitude 
scales  and  sociometric  technics  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  selected 
materials  in  tenth  grade  classes  in 
biology,  English,  and  social  studies. 

The  program  at  Marshall  college, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  also  included  five 
projects.  One  was  a  plan  for  faculty 
activities  of  readings,  discussion,  and 
forums.  In  another  the  members  of 
a  college  class  in  sociology  were 
divided  into  groups  to  study  appro¬ 
priate  problems.  A  third  project 
sought  to  discover  the  effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  modem  drama  in  educating 
for  tolerance  in  a  twelfth  grade  Eng¬ 
lish  class.  A  critical  survey  of  the  col¬ 
lege  curriculum  explored  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  better  inter-group  relations. 
In  the  fifth  project,  objective  tests 
were  administered  before  and  after 
teaching  certain  units  in  classes  in  so¬ 
cial  studies. 

At  Milwaukee  State  Teachers  col¬ 
lege,  evaluations  of  the  college  curricu¬ 
lum  were  made  by  the  faculty  and  by 
senior  students.  An  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  study  was  planned  to  explore 
the  inter-group  tensions  experienced 
by  graduates  employed  in  teaching 
positions  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 
Experiences  of  student  teachers  in  a 
mixed  Negro-white  nursery  school 
were  analyzed  as  another  project.  A 
sociographic  study  was  conducted  in 
seven  of  the  grades  in  the  college 
laboratory  school.  The  sixth  project 
was  based  upon  student  experiences  in 
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field  work  as  part  of  courses  in 
sociology. 

Four  project  committees  were 
formed  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  college  at  Trenton.  One 
sought  to  make  better  use  of  student 
teaching  experience  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  inter-cultural  understand¬ 
ing  and  practice  in  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  Another  studied  experiment¬ 
ally  the  currents  of  attraction  and  re¬ 
pulsion  in  selected  schools  in  Trenton. 
The  work  of  a  third  was  concerned 
with  an  elective  course  in  which  fresh¬ 
man  students  did  club  w’ork  in  Tren¬ 
ton  community  agencies.  Committee 
four  analyzed  the  inter-group  attitudes 
of  children  in  the  laboratory  school  of 
the  college. 

Projects  in  the  College  of  Education 
at  Ohio  State  university  included  a 
resource  unit  for  teachers  entitled, 
“Problems  in  Intercultural  Educa¬ 
tion”;  a  study  of  children’s  literature 
and  inter-group  education ;  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  recent  articles  about  pre¬ 
judice;  a  report  on  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  materials  in  intercultural  edu¬ 
cation  ;  construction  of  tests  to  be  used 
in  work  in  inter-group  relations;  and 
a  study  of  inter-group  relations  in  the 
University  school. 

Among  the  projects  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh  were  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  teacher  education  course  in 
inter-group  education,  a  study  of  per¬ 
sonal-social  problems  involving  inter¬ 
group  relations  among  youth,  and  a 
sociographic  analysis  of  a  twelfth 
grade  class  to  show  leaders  and  socially 
maladjusted  children.  Another  was 
concerned  with  developing  procedures 
for  sensitizing  children  and  teachers 
to  the  need  for  education  in  inter- 
group  relations.  The  fifth  was  a  study 


of  the  practice  of  democracy  in  the 
schools. 

The  program  at  West  Virginia 
State  college,  located  near  Charleston, 
centered  around  three  major  projects. 
The  first  was  a  study  of  race  aware¬ 
ness  in  Negro  children.  Another  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  educating  stu¬ 
dents  for  effective  participation  in 
community  life.  The  third  studied 
the  evaluation  and  use  of  audio-visual 
aids  pertaining  to  the  Negro  in  the 
American  cultural  pattern. 

At  Wayne  university  in  Detroit, 
student  and  teacher  logs  were  kept  of 
experiences  with  inter-group  tensions 
and  conflicts  in  directed  teaching.  A 
second  project  analyzed  student  activi¬ 
ties  in  voluntary  recreational  group 
leadership.  An  inter-group  commitr 
tee  of  the  university  student  council 
sponsored  numerous  activities  for  the 
student  body.  A  committee  on  crea¬ 
tive  training  activities  explored  the 
possibilities  of  improving  inter-group 
understanding  through  experiences  in 
special  fields  of  education.  Other  pro¬ 
jects  were  carried  on  in  departmental 
courses  in  education  and  in  social  sci¬ 
ence. 

The  total  program  is  impressive  in 
terms  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
shared  in  the  experiences  of  the  first 
year.  Their  number  included  college 
administrators  and  faculty  members, 
students,  public  school  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  interested  persons  in  the 
several  communities.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  are  the  changes  in 
basic  outlooks,  in  personal  attitudes, 
and  in  behavior  patterns  of  many  of 
those  who  participated. 

Continuation  and  Expansion 

Late  in  1945  a  second  proposal,  re¬ 
questing  a  larger  annual  grant  for  a 
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period  of  three  years,  was  submitted 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews.  The  document  re¬ 
emphasized  the  continuing  need  for 
improving  inter-group  relations,  cited 
the  sensitivity  of  teacher  educating  in¬ 
stitutions  to  the  problems  involved  as 
evidenced  by  their  responsiveness  to 
the  plans  of  the  College  Study,  and 
summarized  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  during  the  initial  year. 

With  a  larger  budget  for  a  longer 
period,  the  dimensions  of  the  College 
Study  were  extended  considerably  for 
the  year  1946-47.  Twelve  new  colleges 
were  added  to  the  eight  already  in¬ 
cluded,  most  of  them  in  parts  of  the 
country  not  previously  represented  in 
the  study.  The  new  colleges  were 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education 
at  Greeley;  Springfield  college  at 
Springfield,  Mass. ;  State  Teachers 
collie,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. ;  University 
of  Denver;  Central  Michigan  College 
of  Education  at  Mt.  Pleasant;  Roose¬ 
velt  college  at  Chicago;  State  Teachers 
college,  Moorhead,  Minn.;  Tallad^ra 
college,  Talladega,  Ala. ;  Arizona  State 
college  at  Tempe;  Southwest  Texas 
State  college  at  San  Marcos;  Lynch¬ 
burg  college,  Lynchburg,  Va. ;  and 
San  Francisco  State  college. 

The  expanded  program  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  added  to  the  study  in  several 
important  respects.  The  first  was  a 
more  representative  get^aphical  sam¬ 
pling  of  teacher  educating  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  colleges  in  the  Southwest 
and  Far  West  brought  the  problems 
of  Spanish-speaking  minorities  into 
greater  prominence.  Negro-white  re¬ 
lationships  in  the  South  appeared  in 
aspects  quite  different  from  those  in 
Northern  and  Eastern  colleges.  A  sec¬ 
ond  major  feature  was  the  addition 


and  improvement  of  instruments  for 
evaluating  inter-group  attitudes.  An¬ 
other  was  the  appearance  of  broad,  in¬ 
tegrated  programs  within  individual 
colleges.  At  Greeley  a  series  of  co¬ 
ordinated  projects  was  planned  as  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  The  State  Teachers  college 
at  Moorhead,  Minn.,  made  a  very 
thorough  and  detailed  analysis  of  its 
campus  population. 

Action  Research  for  1947-48 

For  the  current  year  the  major  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  College  Study  will  be  on 
a  program  of  action  research  designed 
to  effect  actual  changes  in  behavior  in 
situations  involving  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  most  difficult  of  all  educational 
problems,  that  of  securing  action 
appropriate  to  the  learning  which  has 
occurred,  of  converting  knowledge 
about  a  situation  into  action  in  it. 

Much  has  been  learned  in  our  two 
years  of  exploration  of  the  problems 
which  occur  when  people  are  divided 
by  barriers  of  race,  creed,  national  cul¬ 
ture,  social-economic  class,  and  rural 
or  urban  residence.  Evidence  has  been 
accumulated  from  college  and  publu; 
school  classrooms,  from  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities  and  contacts,  and  from 
many  phases  of  community  life.  What 
is  proposed  now  is  to  push  forward,  to 
translate  learning  into  action  in  all  of 
these  situations. 

The  basic  process  by  which  this  is 
to  be  accomplished,  as  it  now  appears, 
is  one  of  working  together  in  small 
groups  in  attacking  and  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  In  such  a  situation,  individual 
interests  must  be  reconciled  to  the 
point  of  agreement  upon  a  common 
problem,  plans  for  the  work  arranged, 
evidence  and  information  accumulated 
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and  shared,  and  agreements  reached 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  data 
which  have  been  acquired.  Important 
learnings,  which  are  themselvee 
changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior,  re¬ 
sult.  •  Members  of  the  group  tend  to 
value  each  other  for  such  personal 
characteristics  as  capacity  to  turn  out 
work  and  ability  to  cooperate  with 
others.  Superficial  differences  of 
color,  creed,  or  class  become  of  less 
and  less  importance.  Understandings 
deepen  of  the  values,  and  of  the  meth¬ 
ods,  of  working  together  toward  com¬ 
mon  objectives. 

Strong  controls  over  members  are 
developed,  and  exercised,  as  groupness 
is  achieved.  These  may  take  the  form 
of  expectations  that  commitments 
made  to  the  group  by  individuals  will 
be  met.  Other  controls  appear  in  the 
sensitivity  and  resistance  of  the  group 
to  actions  which  obstruct  its  progress, 
and  in  its  approval  of  efforts  to  hold 
discussion  to  the  topic,  subordinate 
personal  interests,  and  keep  issues  on 


an  intellectual  rather  than  emotional 
plane. 

Careful,  accurate  evaluation  with 
the  best  instruments  which  are  avail¬ 
able  is  of  primary  importance  in  our 
plans  for  the  year.  The  objectives  for 
1947-48  are  stubborn  and  difficult,  yet 
challenging  and  exciting.  We  need 
to  know  how  far,  and  in  what  direc¬ 
tions,  people  move  as  groups  and  as 
individuals  in  relation  to  them.  What 
changes  in  attitudes  and  in  behavior 
can  be  demonstrated  to  have  occurred 
in  the  small  group  process  ? 

Through  its  work  with  prospective 
teachers,  the  College  Study  in  Inters 
group  Relations  seeks  to  effect  better 
relationships  among  the  children  and 
adults  who  are  influenced  by  the  public 
schools  of  America.  Its  program  is  a 
planned,  evaluated  attempt  to  improve 
the  points  of  view  from  which  people 
regard  each  other  and  the  actions  into 
which  these  viewpoints  are  projected. 
Its  fundamental  objective  is  to  bring 
into  the  reality  of  common  practice  the 
freedom  and  equality  inherent  in  the 
American  Creed. 
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Intercultural  Relations 

Through  Education 

By  THEODORE  BRAMELD 
Professor  of  Educational  Philosophy, 

New  York  University 


The  field  of  intercultural  rela¬ 
tions  is  such  an  enormous  one 
that  we  propose  to  bring  it  into 
focus  at  once  through  the  lens  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  and  more  particularly 
through  typical  activities  now  being 
developed  in  real  American  schools. 
These  activities  will  not  be  described 
in  detail  but  will  merely  suggest  by 
sampling  how  the  broad  aims  of  inter¬ 
cultural  democracy  may  be  translated 
into  specific  practice  by  providing 
learning  situations  which  are  integral 
with  the  lives  of  those  who  learn. 

Always  we  must  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  that  no  single  school  is  any  more 
exactly  like  another  than  are  two  or 
three  communities  ever  identical. 
Each  successful  practice  therefore 
must  emerge  from  the  needs,  resources, 
interests,  and  environments  of  every 
particular  situation.  Intercultural 
education  simply  will  not  work  if  it 
is  superimposed.  While  the  basic 
principles  governing  such  education 
should  be  generally  agreed  upon,  there 
is  no  fixed,  ready-made  pattern  of 
practical  application.  Rather,  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  teachers,  and  admin¬ 
istrators  t(^ether  should  build  their 
own  programs  in  constant,  vital  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  own  patterns  of  living. 


It  might  be  said  that,  in  general, 
there  are  three  major  areas  of  possible 
activity:  (1)  teacher-pupil-administra¬ 
tion  relationships* ;  (2)  curricular  and 
extra-curricular  projects;  (3)  com¬ 
munity-school  cooperation.*  In  this 
article  only  one  of  these  areas,  curricu¬ 
lar  and  extra-curricular  projects,  will 
be  examined. 

Cnnicular  Projects 

Opportunities  to  develop  closer  un¬ 
derstanding  of  and  between  cultural 
groups  through  curricular  efforts  in 
which  living  and  learning  coalesce  are 
so  abundant  that  our  examples  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  scratching  the 
surface.  They  may  consist  of  projects 
embracing  several  fields  at  once;  or 
they  may  simply  concentrate  upon 
some  specific  intercultural  problem  at 
a  specific  moment  as  one  part  of  a 
more  or  less  standardized  area  of 
study. 

The  second  of  these  two  opportuni¬ 
ties  often  offers  a  simpler  startings 
point  than  the  first.  The  art  teacher, 
to  choose  one  example,  provides  signi¬ 
ficant  learning  experiences  whenever 
the  painting  or  music  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  or  racial  group  is  related  to  the 
esthetic  interests  of  children.  No 


1  For  a  discussion  of  this  topic  see  Dr.  Tipton’s  article  published  in  this  issue  of 
EDUCATION. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  this  technique  for  improvinfr  human  relations,  see  “Inter¬ 
cultural  Education  Is  a  Process”  by  Maurice  Fag^an,  in  this  issue. 
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doubt  American  boys  and  girls  al¬ 
ready  appreciate  the  spirit  of  Russia 
far  more  through  the  symphonies  of 
Tchaikowsky  or  Shostakovich  than 
they  do  through  the  scholarly  treatises 
of  historians.  No  doubt,  too,  they 
have  more  intimately  felt  the  wistful 
melancholy  of  certain  Negro  folklore 
through  spirituals  like  Swing  Low 
Sweet  Chariot  than  through  any  other 
medium.  The  teacher  of  fine  arts  who 
wishes  to  stimulate  such  appreciation 
will  be  careful  that  the  examples  used 
are  as  representative  as  possible;  thus 
she  will  guard  against  over-emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  spiritual  to  the  point  where 
students  think  it  is  the  only  kind  of 
music  which  the  Negro  is  capable  of 
composing. 

In  the  same  way,  the  teacher  of 
literature  or  foreign  language  will 
choose  selections  not  only  from  the 
older  traditions  of  a  country  or  people 
but  also  from  contemporary  society. 
Pictures  illustrating  story  books  al)out 
Holland  or  Norway  often  distort  the 
child’s  impressions  by  showing  little 
girls  in  wooden  shoes  and  quaint  cos¬ 
tumes  as  if  these  were  still  typi¬ 
cal,  which  they  are  not  by  any  means. 
There  is  far  greater  need  today  for  the 
kind  of  stories  which  will  show  that 
little  Ivan  Tovich  of  Russia  has  much 
the  same  interests,  enjoys  much  the 
same  kind  of  fun,  and  wears  the  same 
kind  of  clothes,  as  little  Willie  Smith 
in  Ohio.  With  this  precaution,  how¬ 
ever,  subjects  like  French,  Spanish,  or 
English  become  not  merely  a  means  to 
facility  in  speaking  or  writing:  they 
are  also  a  means  to  cultural  unity  be¬ 
tween  America  and  the  world.  And 
our  point  is  that  almost  any  teacher, 
by  the  kind  of  emphasis  he  or  she 
deliberately  makes,  may  just  as  easily 
contribute  to  that  unity  as  remain  in¬ 


different  to  it  by  following  the  routines 
of  mere  skill  or  subject-matter  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  social  studies  are  equally  fruit¬ 
ful  areas  in  which  intercultural  atti¬ 
tudes  may  develop  without  necessarily 
introducing  a  separate  course.  In¬ 
deed,  no  area  affords  more  challenging 
opportunity  to  show,  for  example,  that 
the  inequality  suffered  by  the  Negro 
can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to 
economic  and  social  patterns  which  ex¬ 
ploit  his  subordinate  status  and  perpe¬ 
tuate  prejudice  against  him  because  it 
is  profitable  to  do  so.  The  similar  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Mexican-Americans  as  a 
source  of  cheap  agricultural  labor  can 
be  graphically  illustrated  to  reveal, 
again,  the  economic  roots  of  most  min¬ 
ority  problems.  The  frequent  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  at  lower  wages  than 
men  might  drive  home  our  failure  to 
achieve  equality  among  other  than  ra¬ 
cial  groups.  The  social  studies  teacher 
may  also,  without  utilizing  technical 
vocabulary,  help  to  dissolve  prejudice 
by  the  casual  introduction  of  elemen¬ 
tary  facts  from  anthropology  or  social 
psychology — facts  which  prove  how 
unscientific  is  any  doctrine  of  race 
superiority;  facts  revealing  how  eco¬ 
nomic  fear  and  insecurity  are  often 
the  motivation  behind  hatred  of  Jews; 
facts  which  show  that  many  of  us  dis¬ 
tort  our  notions  of  the  Japanese  or 
Chinese  because  of  the  powerful 
effects  of  propaganda  and  other  kinds 
of  oversimplified  thinking. 

Sometimes  we  hear  it  said  that, 
while  it  might  be  all  right  for  the  arts 
or  social  studies  teachers  to  introduce 
intercultural  topics,  it  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  teacher  of  natural 
science  to  use  similar  materials  and 
methods.  The  experience  of  many 
schools  shows  that  this  is  a  mistaken 
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view.  If  intercultural  understanding 
is  important  at  all,  every  teacher 
shares  that  responsibility  no  matter 
how  supposedly  “objective”  his  spe¬ 
ciality.  Thus  science  study  may  point 
out  that  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
psychology'  have  been  enormously  en¬ 
riched  by  the  contribution  of  minori¬ 
ties,  that  scientific  ability  is  the  monop¬ 
oly  of  no  one  race,  nationality,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  The  greatest  living  physicist 
is  a  Jew:  Albert  Einstein.  One  of  the 
greatest  psychologists  of  all  times,  who 
died  only  recently,  also  was  a  Jew: 
Sigmund  Freud.  A  distinguished 
organic  chemist,  world-famous  for 
his  long  series  of  discoveries,  was  an 
American  Negro:  George  Washington 
Carver.  The  physiologist  might  util¬ 
ize  chemical  analysis  of  human  blood 
to  prove  how  any  belief  to  the  effect 
that  the  properties  of  blood  may  be 
distinguished  according  to  racial  strain 
is  an  utterly  false  belief  of  no  scienti¬ 
fic  validity  whatever. 

The  examples  we  have  given  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  teachers  function  within  a 
standard  curricular  framework  could 
be  multiplied  many  times.  One  final 
important  means,  however,  should  not 
be  forgotten :  if  intercultural  rela¬ 
tions  are  inseparable  from  the  whole 
meaning  of  democracy,  as  we  have 
seen  they  are,  then  no  opportunity 
should  be  missed  to  stress  this  truth 
even  when  no  explicit  mention  is  made 
of  a  particular  minority  issue  as  such. 
The  values  of  equality  or  of  fraternity 
cannot  be  deepened  too  often  if  dis¬ 
cussion  and  application  of  their  signi¬ 
ficance  are  geared  to  the  interests 
and  living  experiences  of  boys  and 
girls  today — if  children  of  different 
colored  skin  or  different  religious 
faiths  are  always  scrupulously  re¬ 
spected  by  teachers  and  fellow  stu¬ 


dents,  and  if  they  always  share 
equally  and  cooperatively  in  every 
project,  every  social  program,  every 
school  organization.  Here  again  is  an 
obligation  which  all  teachers,  regard¬ 
less  of  their  fields,  can  and  should 
assume. 

Turning  now  to  curricular  projects 
of  a  more  systematic  and  organized 
type,  the  need  here  is  to  recognize  that 
intercultural  problems  are  sufficiently 
important  to  deserve  sustained  concen¬ 
tration  over  a  period  of  time  ranging 
all  the  way  from  one  week  to  a  sem¬ 
ester  or  to  a  whole  year  of  work.  In¬ 
cidental  attention  of  the  sorts  already 
illustrated  may,  of  course,  meanwhile 
continue. 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  ven¬ 
tures  of  the  unit  type  is  in  anthro¬ 
pology — the  science  of  man  in  society. 
Students  who  have  participated  in 
such  units  are  often  enthusiastic  and 
fascinated  by  a  new  world  which  even 
a  pamphlet  like  Races  of  Mankind 
opens  before  them.  The  subject  is  by 
no  means  too  difficult  for  the  secondary 
level,  and  it  can  often  be  organized  so 
that  the  teachers  of  geography,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  history,  and  physiology  may  co¬ 
operate  in  its  presentation. 

Another  systematic  unit,  which  has 
been  tried  with  twelve-year-old  chil¬ 
dren,  studies  the  great  contributions 
made  to  civilization  by  the  major 
world  religions.  That  not  only  Juda¬ 
ism  and  Christianity,  but  also  such 
oriental  religions  as  Buddhism  have 
profound  similarities  of  belief  in 
brotherhood  and  human  dignity  is  a 
discovery  which  may  become  quite  as 
exciting  as  the  study  of  anthropology. 
Such  a  unit  should  not,  of  course,  raise 
theological  or  sectarian  issues;  rather 
it  should  consider  the  chief  religions 
as  powerful  forces  in  the  history  of 
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man.  Where  it  has  been  attempted, 
representatives  of  the  important  reli¬ 
gious  groups  of  the  community  have 
cooperated  in  its  planning  and  presen¬ 
tation,  and  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  with  these  representatives  in 
their  own  churches,  synagogues,  and 
temples. 

A  third  type  of  unit  deals  with  a 
racial  culture  viewed  in  wide  perspec¬ 
tive.  Opportunity  to  integrate  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  arts,  and  thus  to  cross 
subject-matter  lines,  is  obvious  in  such 
a  unit.  In  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Negro  people,  for  example,  it  is 
well  to  begin  with  the  life  of  the  local 
Negro  community;  to  become  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  its  representative 
citizens;  and  to  visit  residential  sec¬ 
tions  where  they  are  almost  certain  to 
be  concentrated.  A  unit  of  this  kind 
could,  of  course,  attend  exclusively  to 
such  local  interests;  or  it  could  move 
outward  from  the  immediate  scene  to 
the  study  of  Negro  life  in  the  region, 
nation,  or  world.  However  it  is  org¬ 
anized,  its  planners  should  be  careful 
to  give  consideration  to  the  very  real 
difficulties  which  this  minority,  like 
others,  faces ;  the  temptation  to  limit 
attention  to  what  might  be  called 
the  “folklore  approach” — exemplified 
again  by  the  Negro  spiritual — should 
be  resisted.  While  different  communi¬ 
ties  and  schools  are  at  different  stages 
of  readiness  to  study  the  complex 
issues  involved,  the  aim  should  always 
be  to  develop  a  maximum  sensitivity 
to  such  problems  as  economic  discrim¬ 
ination  and  patterns  of  prejudice,  as 
well  as  to  less  controversial  and  more 
romantic  aspects  of  the  relations  of 
this  “number  one”  minority. 

Still  another  unit  can  be  on  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  One  country — 

Brazil  or  China  or  Italy — may 


studied  over  a  period  of  time  so  as  to 
encompass  its  economic,  political,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  other  contributions. 
Better  still  is  the  study  of  world  rela¬ 
tions:  the  fact  of  the  “shrinking 
globe”  due  to  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication,  the  consequent  need  for 
a  United  Nations  with  authority  and 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  history,  art,  economics,  and 
civics  are  pertinent  to  such  a  unit ;  but 
utilization  of  knowledge  from  sciences 
like  anthropology  to  show  the  basic 
similarities  of  peoples  everywhere  on 
earth  is  equally  profiltable.  Facta 
about  other  countries  take  on  a  new 
and  exciting  meaning  in  view  of  our 
accelerating  interdependence,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  terrifying  possi¬ 
bility  of  destruction  of  civilization  by 
atomic  energy,  on  the  other  hand. 

Other  comprehensive  units  than 
those  just  discussed  are  numerous. 
Exploration  of  the  history  and  contri¬ 
butions  of  nationalities  in  a  particular 
city  affords  children  opportunity  to 
learn  first-hand  about  their  own  immi¬ 
grant  backgrounds.  A  project  focus¬ 
ing  upon  the  future  of  American  life 
stimulates  social  imagination,  and 
compels  young  citizens  to  inquire 
about  the  changes  which  would  be 
needed  in  present  institutions  to 
guarantee  full  equality  to  every  citizen 
regardless  of  cultural  or  economic 
status.  Or  a  department  like  graphic 
arts  may  easily  build  an  extensive  unit 
around  the  creative  achievements  in 
painting  and  sculpture  by  one  or  sev¬ 
eral  cultural  groups. 

Extra-Curricular  Projects 

Since  the  newer  principles  of  good 
education  stress  the  close  interdepend¬ 
ence  of  the  curricular  and  extrar 
curricular,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
be  suppose  that  our  samples  above  can  or 
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should  be  completely  divorced  from 
out-of-class  activity.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  certain  to  be  all  the  more 
successful  as  community  resources  are 
utilized,  and  as  children  make  direct 
acquaintance  with  the  groups  they  are 
learning  about.  Thus  it  was  suggested 
in  the  unit  on  the  Negro  people  that 
contact  with  them  be  established 
through  visits  to  their  homes,  churches, 
and  social  institutions.  Similarly, 
any  effective  study  of  the  nationalities 
of  a  city  should  provide  means  of  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  Italian  or  Polish 
neighbors,  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  foreign-born  in  their  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  Often,  too,  students  can 
bring  some  of  the  results  of  their  pro¬ 
jects  or  units  to  the  attention  of  fellow- 
students  or  parents  through  exhibits, 
playlets,  or  recommendations  for 
school  and  community  action. 

While  extra-curricular  efforts  should 
be,  and  frequently  are  integrated 
with  the  more  academic  type  of  inter- 
cultural  education,  many  efforts  are 
also  possible  which  do  not  come  strict¬ 
ly  within  the  compass  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  such.  Assembly  programs  dur¬ 
ing  Negro  History  Week  or  Brother¬ 
hood  Week  are  examples.  Often  these 
may  be  arranged  with  the  cooperation 
of  community  leaders  representing  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews.  Celebration  of  both  Jewish  and 
Christian  festivals  in  one  pageant  at 
the  holiday  season  has  been  successful 
in  various  cities.  Some  schools  have 
organized  intercultural  education  clubs 
which  prepare  exhibits,  design  posters, 
or  present  original  skits  before  various 
groups.  Speakers  or  musicians  of  ra¬ 
cial  or  national  affiliation  are  often  in¬ 
vited  as  guests  of  a  class  which  is 


studying  their  particular  cultural  his¬ 
tory. 

One  of  the  greatest  avenues  along 
which  intercultural  relations  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  schools  is  in  games  and 
sports.  In  the  northern  section  of 
America,  it  is  already  commonplace 
for  youngsters  of  all  races,  religions, 
and  nationalities  to  play  together  on 
both  intramural  and  interscholastic 
teams,  and  to  build  mutual  respect  for 
prowess,  courage,  good  sportsmanship. 
Bands,  orchestras,  and  choruses  are 
also  widely  and  successfully  intercul¬ 
tural  in  personnel.  Dramatic  and  so¬ 
cial  events,  while  less  widely  so,  are 
more  and  more  intercultural  in  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  schools.  And  as 
they  become  so,  learning  through  liv¬ 
ing  is  thus  exemplified  in  most  potent 
and  permanent  ways. 

The  DIKECT  and 
INDIBECT  Approaches 

In  both  curricular  and  extra-curric¬ 
ular  projects,  the  question  may  arise 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  bring  out 
intercultural  issues  as  directly  and  con¬ 
sciously  as  certain  of  our  examples 
suggest.  Some  school  leaders  contend 
that  specific  focusing  upon  a  minority 
like  the  Negro  may  tend  to  emphasize 
awareness  of  differences  on  the  part 
not  only  of  children  belonging  to  that 
minority,  but  also  to  children  of  the 
white  group  as  well.  Hence  it  is  bet¬ 
ter,  say  these  leaders,  to  avoid  inter¬ 
cultural  topics  as  such,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  educational  efforts  upon  building 
wholesome  associations  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  all  groups  regardless  of  color 
or  creed.  This  method  might  be 
called  the  “indirect”  approach. 

No  one  would  be  likely  to  deny  that 
the  latter  is  thoroughly  desirable.  The 
indirect  approach  should  permeate 
every  classroom  and  every  activity,  for 
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it  is  another  name  for  genuinely  demo¬ 
cratic  education  and  for  the  good  con¬ 
comitant  learnings  derived  from  such 
education.  Also,  it  is  suggested  by  the 
kind  of  project  we  find  in  music,  for 
example,  where  intercultural  experi¬ 
ences  are  woven  into  a  curricular  area 
without  being  singled  out  for  concen¬ 
trated  attention. 

School  leaders  who  would  include  a 
more  direct  approach,  however,  con¬ 
tend  that  it  is  unwise  to  advocate  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  effusion  of  intercultural  ex¬ 
periences  throughout  the  life  of  the 
school,  they  believe  in  special  units 
and  courses,  and  specially  organized 
extra-curricular  activities.  They  re¬ 
cognize  that  this  direct  approach  must 
be  planned  carefully  according  to  age 
levels  and  community  patterns:  very 
small  children  obviously  are  not  as 
ready  to  study  anthropological  facts 
about  races  as  are  high  school  stu¬ 
dents;  and  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  as  yet  tolerate  inter¬ 
racial  sports.  These  leaders  insist 
that  problems  of  intercultural  rela¬ 
tions  are  too  serious  and  too  diflScult 
to  be  left  wholly  to  incidental  or  hap¬ 
hazard  treatment. 

Most  educators  would  now  probably 
agree  that  the  school  is  obligated  to 
deal  directly  with  international  rela¬ 
tions,  even  if  awareness  of  interna¬ 
tional  issues  tends  to  make  children 
more  conscious  of  nationalism.  Like¬ 
wise  it  might  be  said  that  the  school 
is  similarly  obligated  to  encourage 
thoughtful  consideration  of  intercul¬ 
tural  relations  even  if,  in  the  process. 


children  may  be  made  aware  of  the 
differences  as  well  as  the  similarities 
between  cultural  groups.  People  do 
not  solve  problems  by  avoiding  them; 
rather,  they  solve  them  by  straight  for¬ 
ward  analysis,  by  careful  consideration 
of  all  proposed  solutions,  and  finally 
by  testing  those  methods  of  solution 
which  have  been  selected  for  specific 
trial.  In  this  effort,  the  direct  and 
indirect  approaches  should  supplement 
each  other. 

A  final  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  dis¬ 
cussing  curricular  and  extra-curricular 
projects,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  is 
that  their  ultimate  value  depends  not 
so  much  upon  their  precise  form  or 
content  as  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  entire  school  is  permeated  from 
top  to  bottom  and  bottom  to  top  with 
a  fundamental,  working  philosophy  of 
democracy.  And  this  can  only  mean 
that  teachers,  students,  administrators 
are  all  engaged  in  a  common  enter¬ 
prise — an  enterprise  measured  by  atti¬ 
tudes,  relationships,  co-operative  shar^ 
ing  rather  than  merely  by  words,  ex¬ 
aminations,  or  diplomas.  John  Dewey, 
one  of  our  greatest  educational  think¬ 
ers,  has  stated  the  ideal  of  democracy 
as  that  in  which  every  member  of  any 
group  participates  freely  with  every 
other  member,  and  in  which  each 
group  interacts  fully  with  all  other 
groups.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  ideal  al¬ 
so  of  intercultural  understanding  and 
association.  In  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  approximated  by  both  public  edu¬ 
cation  and  society  will  the  problem  of 
minorities  finally  be  solved. 
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The  social  studies  teacher  does 
not  have  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  will,  or  will  not, 
present  materials  on  inter-group  rela¬ 
tions.  He  cannot  teach  American 
history  without  including  the  story  of 
the  many  peoples  who  have  been  part 
of  our  past  and  whose  present  prob¬ 
lems  are  part  of  today’s  total  problem. 
It  is  probably  this  fact  that  made  so¬ 
cial  studies  teachers  among  the  first 
to  attempt  a  planned  approach  to  the 
subject  of  inter^group  relations.  With 
our  usual  excessive  faith  in  “facts,” 
we  may,  however,  have  relied  too 
heavily  upon  obvious  methods  of  in¬ 
tegration. 

As  the  number  of  those  interested 
in  the  problem  increased,  many  other 
aspects  of  the  teaching-learning  situa¬ 
tion  were  considered.  We  began  to 
think  of  inter-group  relations  as  part 
of  the  whole  educational  task  of  per¬ 
sonality  development.  We  heard  about 
sociometric  tests.  We  struggled  to  de¬ 
vise  methods  of  testing  attitudes.  We 
became  involved  in  the  controversy  of 
the  “indirect”  versus  the  “direct” 
method. 

Caught  in  the  crossfire  of  shifting 
educational  policy,  some  of  us  grew 
confused  and  afraid  to  try  anything. 


We  fell  into  the  “paralysis  of  analy¬ 
sis.”  We  prepared  elaborate  pro¬ 
grams  not  related  to  usual  class  sub¬ 
jects.  We  sought  for  roundabout  ap¬ 
proaches  as  though  there  were  merit 
in  indirectness  of  itself.  Administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  said,  “We  must  not 
mention  any  special  group.  We  do 
harm  by  ‘bringing  up’  inter-group 
problems.  If  ‘it  comes  up,’  then  we 
can  ‘do  something  about  it’.” 

Ironically,  some  of  us  came  to  see 
that  we  had  completed  a  cycle:  we 
were  back  where  we  started;  we  were 
again  following  the  “incidental  meth¬ 
od”  of  teaching  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  since  our  curriculum 
is  organized  around  the  idea  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  we  must,  therefore,  be  teach¬ 
ing  democratic  practice  and  principle. 

But  our  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of 
this  method  has  been  shaken.  We  have 
seen  how  poorly  prepared  are  our 
young  men  to  resist  the  propaganda  of 
racial  superiority  which  they  meet  in 
the  occupation  of  Europe,  and  that 
the  common  discriminations  of  today 
are  practiced  by  adults  who  were  in 
our  classrooms  a  few  years  ago.  The 
danger  is  that,  as  Dr.  Taba  says  in 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Social  Studies,* 


1  Taba,  Hilda,  and  VanTil,  William,  Demorratir  Human  Relation*,  Sixteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studiea,  1945. 
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“In  schools  where  the  inertia  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  routine  is  strong,  the  occa¬ 
sions  for  such  incidental  teaching  may 
never  be  utilized.” 

This  article  is  written  by  a  teacher 
who  has  been  through  the  stage  of 
doubt  and  fear  lest  all  that  we  had 
been  attempting  should  prove  to  be 
wrong,  and  who  has  come  back  to  a  re¬ 
newed  faith  in  some  of  the  simple 
techniques  we  first  tried.  It  is  based 
on  certain  conclusions  which  are  sound 
enough,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  safe  foundation  for  action.  The 
first  is  that  the  prejudices  of  most  high 
school  students  are  not  so  deeply 
rooted  and  fixed  that  a  calm  and 
reasonable  consideration  of  historical 
and  economic  facts  will  not  modify 
them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
second  is  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
young  people  more  tolerant  than  their 
parents.  The  third  is  that  it  is  not 
possible  or  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
experts  have  learned  all  about  the 
different  methods  and  their  results. 
We  can  and  must  teach  while  we  are 
learning. 

Ours  is  a  functional  use  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  teaching  which  belongs  to  the 
social  studies  and  which  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  approach  in  education  for  bet¬ 
ter  human  relations.  To  supplement 
this,  all  the  activities  of  school  life  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  curriculum 
should  contribute. 

It  might  be  said  at  this  point  that 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  direct  in- 
corj)oration  of  subject  matter — that  it 
will  give  rise  to  over-heated  emotions 
— stems  from  a  misconception  of  the 


nature  of  most  high  school  students. 
The  truth  is  that  the  majority  accept 
the  subject  matter  of  their  courses 
apathetically.  If  they  have  been  study¬ 
ing  a  unit  on  straight  versus  crooked 
thinking,  they  can  proceed  to  one  on 
the  psychology  of  prejudice  without 
great  mental  disturbance.*  Similarly, 
they  can  add  to  the  unit  on  early  man 
some  of  the  scientific  facts  of  race 
without  precipitating  a  classroom  riot. 
High  school  students  are  accustomed 
to  controversial  topics,  expect  them, 
and  enjoy  them.  The  only  danger  in 
the  situation  comes  from  the  teacher: 
if  he  is  so  emotionally  involved  that 
he  cannot  lead  a  discussion  objectively, 
then  the  result  may,  indeed,  be  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Without  any  illusions  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  facts  about  race  and  culture  and 
the  historical  backgrounds  of  peoples 
will  alone  remove  prejudice,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  does  seem  time  for  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  to  renew  our  efforts 
and  our  courage  and  strive  to  make 
inter-group  education  an  integral  part 
of  our  teaching,  using  to  this  end  all 
possible  approaches,  experiences,  and 
community  resources.  What  follows 
makes  no  attempt  to  be  either  authori¬ 
tative  or  original.  It  is  an  outline  of 
what  many  teachers  have  already  been 
doing  in  American  history  courses.  It 
seeks  to  answer  three  questions: 

A.  What  should  we  expect  from 
the  proceeding  social  studies  courses  ? 

B.  What  are  our  aims  in  the 
American  history  course? 

C.  How  can  we  integrate  addi¬ 
tional  material  and  activities  in  the 


2  EDITOR’S  NOTE :  Even  at  the  college  level  one  meets  the  same  it’s-in-the-book 
attitude.  For  years,  the  editor  (who  happens  to  have  a  special  notion  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  American  Economic  History  courses)  attempted  to  have  students  draw  up  a 
sample  table  of  contents  for  a  text  which  would  reflect  the  kind  of  topics  which  they 
would  include  in  the  writing  of  such  a  book.  Rarely  did  she  And  a  student  who  re- 
gardeil  this  procedure  as  anything  except  a  waste  of  time  or  a  sin  against  holy  writ. 
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regular  ooursea  as  set  up  in  most  ticular  concern  for  the  so-called  min- 
schools  ?  ority  groups. 

Now,  in  comment  on  these  ques-  c.  As  we  integrate  our  material 
tiona.  shall  probably  use  both  what  the 

A.  In  their  grade  school  study,  we  Yearbook  calls  the  “pervasive  empha- 

should  be  able  to  assume  that  our  gig”  and  the  “special  unit”  techniques 
pupils  have  learned  that  the  United  because  both  have  such  obvious  advan- 
States  was  never  the  creation  of  any  tages.  However  much  the  subject  mat- 
one  racial,  national,  or  religious  group  ter  may  be  rearranged  by  curriculum 
and  that  we  are  not  a  melting  pot  but  experts,  the  basic  content  of  our  course 
a  mosaic.  They  should  have  had  ^jjj  remain  pretty  much  the  same.  In 
enough  of  what  we  call  “contributions”  the  following  outline  are  listed  certain 
and  “appreciation.”  We  should  hope  topics  which  are  sure  to  come  some- 
that  likenesses  rather  than  picturesque  where  in  our  teaching,  and  with  each 
differences  had  been  emphasized.  In  suggestions  as  to  where  there  is 
their  ninth  grade  course  in  community  nggd  a  new  interpretation  or  a 
problems  they  should  have  studied  the  ^^ange  of  emphasis,  where  extra  ma- 
different  racial  and  cultural  groups  terial  should  be  introduced,  and  where 
which  have  contributed  to  the  develop-  ^  planned.  The 

ment  of  their  own  locality ,  and  should  outline  is  merely  suggestive.  Teachers 
have  learned  about  the  rights  of  min-  many  other  opportunities.  To 

orities  in  a  democracy.  In  tenth  grade  Qxost  helpful  this  outline  should  be 
world  history  or  in  biology  they  should  completed  by  giving  full  references  to 
have  learned  the  scientific  facts  about  all  varieties  of  available  materials,  but 
race  and  come  to  some  understand-  the  limits  of  an  article  do  not  permit 
ing  of  what  is  meant  by  culture.  a  bibliography.  Obviously  it  is 

B.  In  the  eleventh  grade  history  assumed  that  this  material  for  inter- 
of  the  United  States  students  should  group  education  will  be  introduced  and 
be  ready  to  learn  more  about  the  his-  taught  like  any  other  supplementary 
storical  background  of  the  grou|)s  who  reading  material.  Great  freedom  of 
today  are  objects  of  prejudice  and  dis-  discussion  should  be  encouraged.  The 
crimination.  They  should  learn  the  danger  to  be  avoided  is  the  possibility 
truth  about  their  actual  conditions,  that  this  degenerate  into  either  a 
They  are  ready  to  see  some  of  the  preachment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
failures  of  our  democracy  as  well  as  or  an  argument  between  teacher  and 
its  successes  and  its  promises.  Our  aim  class. 

includes  not  only  influence  on  attitudes  Outline  of  Topics  and  Suggestions 

bv  factual  material  but  also  an  emo-  ^  r  ^  j  r 

:  .  ,  1  1  j  .1.  Introduction  of  olaves  into 

tional  approach  by  planned  experi-  .  . 

enoes,  contacts,  varied  reading,  and  ^ 

shared  activities,  which  shall  prepare  Additional  Materials 

them  for  intelligent  study,  in  their  African  background:  tribal  govem- 

senior  year,  of  specific  “problems  of  ment,  arts  and  crafts,  use  of  iron. 

democracy”  such  as  employment,  hous-  Slave  trade :  profits,  horrors,  results 

ing,  and  health,  all  of  which  have  par-  on  Africa. 
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Special  Emphasis 

All  races  have  been  slaves  at  one 
time. 

Need  for  labor  in  new  world;  value 
of  Negro  labor. 

II.  Plantation  Life 

Additional  Materials 

Slave  insurrections :  debunk  the 
“happy  and  contented”  idea. 

Special  Emphasis 

Slaves  learned  all  the  skills  and 
crafts  of  the  period;  many  learned  to 
read  and  write. 

There  were  many  free  Negroes  in 
the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North. 

Not  all  slaves  were  alike  in  physical 
or  cultural  characteristics  and  back¬ 
ground. 

Use  of  slave  labor  was  not  good 
economics. 

III.  War  for  Independence 

Additional  Materials 

Use  film,  “Sons  of  Liberty,”  and 
story  of  Haym  Solomon  as  starting 
point  for  discussion  of  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  during  colonial  period.  Stress 
fact  that  there  was  little  prejudice. 
Debunk  myth  that  Washington  and 
Franklin  were  anti-Semitic. 

Special  Emphasis 

Service  during  the  war  of  all  races 
and  nationalities. 

IV.  Westward  Expansion 

Special  Unit 

Since  the  materials  on  the  Indian 
are  so  many  and  varied  and  his  im¬ 
portance  in  our  history  so  great,  a  spe¬ 
cial  unit  can  be  constructed  covering 
(a)  history  of  our  policies;  (b)  his 
present  condition  and  problems;  (c) 
plans  for  his  advancement.  In  plan¬ 
ning  special  units,  teachers  should  try 


to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of 
their  particular  community.  In  Min¬ 
nesota,  we  have  recently  received  a 
special  report,  Indians  in  Minesota, 
prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor’s  Interracial  commission. 

V.  Territorial  CJonquest 

Special  Unit 

Again,  a  special  unit  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  ;  at  this  point  one  on  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  American  would  be  in 
order.  Topics  might  be:  (a)  back¬ 
ground  of  race  and  culture;  (b)  diffi¬ 
culties  of  adjustments;  (c)  present 
conditions  and  problems.  Local  re¬ 
sources,  which  in  many  instances 
would  have  their  counterpart  else¬ 
where  are:  Mexican  community, 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
Neighborhood  House  and  Capitol 
Community  center,  Mexican  consul, 
celebration  ceremonies  of  Mexican  In¬ 
dependence  Day  and  church  festivals, 
programs  of  International  Institute. 

VI.  Reconstruction  Period 

Additional  Materials 

Negro  participation:  Fast,  Howard, 
Freedom  Road;  Buckmaster,  Henri¬ 
etta,  Deep  River. 

Special  Emphasis 

Contrast  the  “traditional”  view  of 
the  period  with  that  presented  in  the 
above  novels  and  in  W.  E.  B.  Dubois, 
Black  Reconstruction. 

Special  Unit 

Growing  out  of  the  above  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Reconstruction  period 
could  properly  come  a  special  unit  on 
the  progress  of  the  Negro  since  eman¬ 
cipation.  In  addition  to  a  wealth  of 
printed  materials,  local  resources  could 
provide  exhibits  of  Negro  art,  por- 
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traits  of  leading  Negroes,  and  speakers 
from  among  the  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  Negro  group.  Activities  to  be 
conducted  simultaneously  could  in¬ 
clude:  (a)  school  assemblies  with 
talented  Negro  artists ;  (b)  library  ex¬ 
hibits  of  books  on  and  by  Negroes ;  (c) 
art  exhibits;  (d)  visits  to  Negro 
churches. 

VII.  Industrialization  of  the  United 
States 

Special  Emphasis 

Contributions  of  all  nationality 
groups,  as  well  as  racial  and  religious, 
on  industrial  development. 

Note  particularly  inventive  skills  of 
various  groups. 

VIII.  Immigration  Since  the  Civil 

War 

Additional  Materials 

Bigotry  in  the  United  States:  stress 
prejudice  manifested  against  Irish 
Catholics,  Nativist  movements. 

J  e  w  i  s  h  immigration :  European 
causes,  contributions  of  German  Jews, 
coming  of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews. 
Stress  contributions  of  workers  as  well 
as  businessmen. 

Special  Unit 

Since  Oriental  immigration  pro¬ 
vided  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
immigration  policy,  they  might  be 


treated  as  a  special  unit,  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to:  (a)  cultural  back¬ 
ground;  (b)  motives  for  coming;  (c) 
contribution  to  development  of  West 
Coast;  (d)  causes  of  prejudices;  (e) 
evacuation  of  Japanese-Americans; 
(f)  present  problems. 

Local  resources  should  include 
speakers  from  these  groups,  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Japanese  Doll  festival,  demon¬ 
stration  lessons  in  floral  arrangement. 

IX.  Growth  of  Ideal  of  Free  Public 
Education 

Additional  Materials 

Inequalities  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  North  and  South. 

.  Discrimination  in  colleges  and  pro¬ 
fessional  schools. 

Special  Emphasis 

Stress  the  importance  of  above  to 
nation  as  a  w’hole. 

X.  The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power 

Additional  Materials 

Inter-relationship  between  our  treat¬ 
ment  of  minority  groups  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics. 

Special  Emphasis 

Stress  the  fact  that  w’e  are  a  white 
minority  in  a  colored  w’orld. 


Movies — A  Vehicle  for 

Inter-group  Education 

By  HUBERT  A.  SCHON 
Executive  Director, 

United  Labor  Committee  for  Human  Rights 


Movies  can  be  uaed  wherever 
ordinary  household  (60  cycle- 
110  volt)  electrical  current  ia 
available.  In  America  in  1947  that 
means  almost  everywhere. 

I  have  used  movies  in  union  halls, 
hotels,  rural  schools,  churches,  homes, 
tents,  and  even  outdoors.  Modem  16 
mm  equipment  will  give  high  sound 
and  picture  fidelity  and  is  within  the 
budget  of  most  organizations. 

There  is  a  process,  or  as  we  used  to 
call  it  in  the  Army  an  “SOP,”  that 
must  be  followed  if  movies  are  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes — espe¬ 
cially  at  organizational  membership 
meetings  i.e.,  church  study  groups, 
fraternal  groups,  unions,  and  the  like. 
This  process  does  not  take  long  to  learn 
but  is  essential  or  the  objectives  of  the 
presentation  will  be  marred,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  lost. 

Selection  of  Topic 

The  first  of  the  considerations  the 
program  chairman  must  decide  is  the 
subject. 

The  subject  being  determined  the 
problem  now  resolves  itself  into  find¬ 
ing  a  movie  which  will  illustrate  the 


subject  and  emphasize  8(nne  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  the  problem  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  offer  a  conclusion.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  subject  chosen  was  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  program  chairman  has 
a  number  of  readily  available  resources 
which  he  can  consult.  Among  these 
are  his  state  university  and  city 
library  which  usually  have  film 
libraries  from  which  films  may  be 
secured  at  very  low  rental  fees.  Then 
come  the  commercial  film  libraries 
many  of  which  serve  as  repositories  of 
films  from  federal  agencies  and  are 
thus  able  to  advise  and  assist  our  pro¬ 
gram  director.  These  agencies  have 
up-to-date  listings  of  films  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  democracy  and 
may  suggest  several. 

Other  available  sources  include  the 
national  oflSces  of  organizations  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  human  relations. 
Many  of  these  publish  lists  of  recom¬ 
mended  films.  The  local  school  libra¬ 
rian  can  often  assist  with  names  and 
addresses  of  these  organizations. 

In  this  instance  our  program  direc¬ 
tor  has  been  given  several  titles,  all  of 
which  seem  to  be  almost,  but  not  quite. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE;  Whenever  a  new  educational  technique  wins  comnaon  accept¬ 
ance,  there  ia  a  rush  to  employ  it  upon  all  and  every  occasion,  as  if  there  were  a 
magic  in  the  thing  itself,  regardless  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  used.  Having  had  the 
experience  of  sitting  through  far  too  many  programs  during  which  it  became  pain¬ 
fully  evident  that  little  pre-preparation  for  the  showing  of  films  had  been  made,  the 
editor  asked  Mr.  Schon  to  write  a  1-2-3  kind  of  report  on  the  steps  necessary  for  a 
successful  evening  and  a  lasting  carry-over  of  the  idea-content  of  the  films. 
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what  he  wants.  This  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  normal. 

Preview  and  Audition 

Our  program  man  selects  two  or 
three  apt  titles  and  previews  the  films. 
From  these  he  selects  the  film  that 
most  nearly  meets  his  needs  and  makes 
notes  of  its  most  important  features. 
He  may  find  that  some  things  he  con¬ 
siders  as  essential  to  a  pre.sentation  of 
democracy  are  not  emphasized  or  are 
left  out  altogether.  These  too  are 
noted  and  then  the  order  is  left  for 
shipment  of  the  print  so  that  it  surely 
will  be  -available  on  the  date  of  the 
pr<^am. 

Our  program  chairman  then  finds 
he  has  to  arrange  a  few  mechanical 
details. 

Physical  Preparation  of  Presentation 

First  it  is  necessary  to  check  on  a 
power  outlet  for  the  projector.  Then 
the  hall  must  be  so  arranged  that  a 
space  will  be  available  for  the  projec¬ 
tor  table  and  operator  and  that  all  of 
the  audience  can  readily  see  the  screen. 
Location  of  lights  must  be  known,  and 
arrangements  made  so  that  they  can 
be  turned  off  and  on  without  delays. 
Safety  of  the  audience  in  case  of  fire 
or  panic  must  always  be  considered 
and  the  light  switches  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  attended. 

The  projector  should  be  placed  in 
position  and  a  dry-run  made  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  meeting.  This 
will  enable  the  operator  to  judge  sound 
amplification  and  will  insure  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  confusion.  Our  program 
chairman  is  now  ready  to  put  the  show 
on  the  road. 

Presentation 

A  movie,  if  used  for  educational 


purposes,  must  be  introduced  to  the 
audience  by  means  of  a  short  statement 
on  the  subject  matter  and  major  points 
of  the  film.  After  the  showing,  a  brief 
lecture  is  given  to  bring  out  the  cen¬ 
tral  points  of  the  lesson  and  to  outline 
and  clarify  the  objectives  of  the  even¬ 
ing’s  subject  matter.  When  this  is 
done,  the  audience  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  discuss  the  content  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Discussion  and  questioning  are 
the  heart  of  education,  not  only  to  de¬ 
velop  the  interest  of  the  members  of 
the  audience  but  also  to  achieve  reten¬ 
tion.  Wittlich  and  Fowlkes^  found 
that  when  sound  movies  were  used  to¬ 
gether  with  teaching  of  current  events, 
retention  was  conclusively  better.  This 
conclusion  was  based  upon  retention 
examinations  given  under  controlled 
conditions:  ten  days,  ten  weeks,  and 
one  year  after  the  film-lecture  com¬ 
bination  was  seen  and  heard.  The 
presentation,  then,  has  three  separate 
phases :  first,  oral  introduction ;  sec¬ 
ond,  viewing  the  visual-aid  (film  strip 
or  movie) ;  and  third,  lecture  and  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

1.  Movies  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  easy  substitute  for  all  other  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  either  in  the  formal- 
school  or  in  the  informal  union  or 
church  group.  Sound  film  is  an  aid — 
an  invaluable  aid  to  be  sure,  but  still 
only  an  aid — to  achieving  educational 
results. 

2.  Movies  are  an  excellent  media 
with  which  to  combat  unfavorable 
stereotyped  impressions.  In  the  field 
of  working  for  more  favorable  racial 
and  religious  relations  and  easing  un¬ 
healthy  national  tensions,  the  use  of 
sound-film  does  definitely  assist  in 


1  Wittlich,  W.  A.,  and  Fowlkes,  Q.  Q.,  Audio-vi$ual  Aids  to  Learning,  New  York, 
Harpers,  1946. 
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creating  new  and  authentic  stereotypes 
of  persons  of  diflFerent  creeds  and 
races.  The  development  of  positive 
stereotypes  assists  in  combating  those 
negative  “pictures  in  the  mind” 
fostered  by  hatred,  distrust  and  fear. 

3.  Lecture  and  discussion  must  be 
part  of  the  use  of  movies  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  and  planning  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  material  is  essential. 
Our  armed  services  relied  heavily 
upon  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the 
training  of  thousands  of  specialists 
during  the  war,  and  in  attempting  to 
keep  the  troops  informed. 

The  War  Department  Field  Man¬ 
ual,  Military  Training,  FM  21-5,  re¬ 
ports  that  “Training  films  and  film 
strips  are  among  the  most  valuable 
and  most  modem  aids  to  instruction. 
Their  use  should  be  a  planned  part  of 
the  instruction  in  all  subjects  for 
which  they  are  available.  .  .  .  They  are 
not  designed  to  be  the  sole  means  of 
instruction  in  a  subject  but  are  to  be 
used  as  instructional  aids.” 

4.  American  audiences  are  used  to 
perfection  in  the  mechanical  presen¬ 
tation  of  movies.  (Who  has  not 
joined  in  the  hand  clapping  when  the 
local  movie  operator  had  a  film 
break?)  Thus  extreme  care  must  be 
taken  so  that  all  mechanical  annoy¬ 
ances  are  eliminated.  If  this  is  not 


done,  you  may  face  a  prejudiced  au¬ 
dience  or  at  best  a  sceptical  one. 

5.  In  selecting  a  movie  to  augment 
your  program,  be  certain  that  it  is 
technically  well  done.  In  this  area, 
too,  we  Americans  are  used  to  the  best 
and  accept  no  inferior  products.  The 
film  must  have  good  photography  and 
sound  or  it  will  move  your  audience  to 
irritation  rather  than  thought. 

6.  I  have  successfully  used  the  tech¬ 
niques  set  forth  in  this  article  with 
groups  ranging  from  ten  to  over  one 
thousand.  The  major  modification 
necessary  is  in  the  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion  time  allotted.  Generally  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  good  discus¬ 
sion  in  audiences  of  over  one  hundred 
persons  and  have  adopted  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  anticipated  question.  Any 
subject  presentation  has  the  aspect  of 
“the  other  side”  and  with  some  pre¬ 
planning  the  speaker  can  ask  some  of 
the  questions  he  knows  are  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  his  audience.  An¬ 
other  technique  that  is  used  to  provoke 
discussion  in  large  audiences  is  to  have 
the  questions  written,  collected,  and 
given  to  the  speaker  who  then  reads 
the  questions  aloud  and  makes  his  re¬ 
ply.  In  general,  the  informal  oral 
question  from  the  floor  is  best,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  audience  participant 
will  get  up  and  speak  his  piece  so  that 
he  can  be  heard  by  everyone. 


D 


Building  Democraq^  Through 
Extra-Curricular  Clubs 

By  STELLA  L.  COUNSELBAUM 
Civic  Service  Department, 

Anti-Defamation  League 


WE  are  living  in  an  era  in  which 
nations,  peoples,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  must  learn  to  live  to¬ 
gether  or  suffer  destruction.  The 
military  defeat  of  Hitler  has  not 
meant,  as  is  well  known,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  a  false  philosophy  based  on  un¬ 
scientific  premises.  The  sickness  of 
our  present  world  is  apparent  to  every¬ 
one  from  the  social  scientist  to  the  man 
on  the  street.  Unfortunately,  racism 
is  still  being  used  as  a  political  tool 
and  as  a  wedge  to  alienate  group  from 
group.  Even  in  the  United  States,  a 
country  which  long  has  been  proud  of 
its  diverse  cultural  elements,  we  find 
restrictions  against  minorities;  and 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  note  that 
even  mob  violence  is  sometimes  con¬ 
doned. 

Numerous  types  of  discrimination, 
especially  in  admission  policies,  are 
practiced  in  schools  of  higher  learning 
and  reflect  a  pattern  of  behavior  which 
has  come  to  us  from  the  European 
scene.  Employment  of  members  of 
minority  groups  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult,  and  we  know  that  while 
Negroes  are  the  last  to  be  hired,  they 
are  frequently  the  first  to  be  fired. 
Housing,  a  real  problem  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dwellings,  becomes  a  ma¬ 
jor  crisis  to  many  forced  to  live  in  a 
circumscribed  area.  Newspapers  carry 
^‘restricted”  advertisements  and 


“good”  people  make  no  protest.  Name¬ 
calling  and  “red”  labels  are  foisted 
upon  those  who  dare  to  cry  out  against 
the  inequalities  facing  us.  Young  men 
and  women  who  during  the  war  served 
with  members  of  all  nationalities  and 
cultures  return  to  their  homes  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  chaos  with  which  they 
are  confronted.  Time  and  time  again 
we  find  a  willingness  to  compromise 
on  ideals  of  justice,  fair  play,  and 
equality  of  opportunity — and  we  won¬ 
der  just  where  we  are  going.  True, 
there  are  fearless  leaders  in  the  na¬ 
tional  and  international  scenes,  and 
this  fact  helps  us  maintain  that  sense 
of  optimism  without  which  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  a  brighter  civilization. 

But  there  is  work  to  be  done  and 
adult  leaders  in  the  American  comr 
munities  today  are  thinking  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  ever  of  the  part  that  they 
must  play  in  making  the  world  a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live.  People  in 
education  know  that  theiPs  is  a  job 
of  constant  re-examination  of  their 
own  ideas  and  attitudes  and  an  equally 
constant  attempt  to  learn  new  methods 
for  instituting  programs  which  will 
make  for  better  human  relations.  The 
school  frequently  represents  a  problem 
to  the  child.  How  can  he  reconcile 
life  in  the  classroom  with  the  world 
outside  ?  How  can  he  tie  them  up  and 
make  the  things  which  he  is  learning 
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oontribute  to  active  participation  in 
the  community  ?  The  extra-curricular 
activity  is  one  way  to  int^ate  the 
two. 

The  various  devices  which  are  offer¬ 
ed  young  people  as  guides  to  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  responsibilities  as 
future  citizens  are  impressive.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustration,  I  should 
like  to  present  three  approaches  which 
arc  being  used  and  which  have  made 
a  contribution  to  the  thinking  and  ac¬ 
tion  of  high  school  students.  The  first 
is  in  the  form  of  a  discussion  group 
on  timely  subjects  aimed  at  stimulat¬ 
ing  student  thought  and  action  outside 
the  school  room.  The  second  is  a  high 
school  club  set  up  primarily  to  further 
democratic  practices  tn  the  school. 
The  third  offers  means  whereby  stu¬ 
dents,  through  discussion  and  observa¬ 
tion,  are  encouraged  to  accept  active 
civic  responsibility.  This  last  method 
has  been  used  in  elementary  schools 
as  well  as  in  high  schools. 

“Let’s  Talk  It  Over.” 

In  1940,  a  young  Chicago  lawyer, 
Leonard  P.  Aries,  bec*ame  interested 
in  speaking  for  organizations  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  inter-group  re¬ 
lations.  Frequently,  after  appearing 
on  high  school  assembly  programs,  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  students 
asking  questions  on  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  problems  he  had 
attempted  to  present.  He  found  them 
calling  him  at  his  office  and  asking 
advice  on  matters  pertaining  to  propa¬ 
ganda,  on  the  way  to  combat  prejudice, 
on  issues  which  had  arisen  by  virtue 
of  the  influx  of  newcomers  to  our 
shores  because  of  Nazi  persecutions, 
as  well  as  on  other  critical  problems 
of  the  day.  From  time  to  time  he  met 
with  the  students.  Always  he  found 


in  them  a  deep  desire  to  learn  and  to 
act.  This  prompted  him  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  organizations  to 
which  he  had  devoted  a  great  {)ortion 
of  his  time,  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews,  in  order  to  put 
into  effect  a  program  which  would  in¬ 
terest  these  alert  students.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  form  a  voluntary 
group  of  twenty-five  to  meet  with  him 
in  one  of  the  Chicago  high  schools. 
His  plan  was  that  for  five  consecutive 
weeks  he  would  introduce  a  current 
controversial  issue,  talk  on  it  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  turn  the 
discussion  over  to  the  young  people. 

Out  of  these  initial  meetings,  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  manual,  LeVs  Talk  It  Over, 
discussing  the  following  subjects: 
‘‘What  is  an  American  “Propa¬ 
ganda  and  Its  Analysis,”  “Refugees,” 
“Prejudice  and  Understanding,” 
“What  Can  We  Do  in  a  World 
Crisis  ?” 

While  the  topics  were  general  in  na¬ 
ture,  their  pertinence  was  the  means 
for  holding  the  steady  interest  of  the 
group.  Many  of  the  students  who  had 
been  members  of  these  seminars  sub¬ 
sequently  became  leaders  of  social  ac¬ 
tion  programs  in  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  ^lany  acted  as  lecturers  and 
resource  men  in  the  army  orientation 
courses,  using  subjects  such  as  the 
ones  listed  in  the  manual. 

In  addition,  the  manual  has  been 
used  by  leaders  in  summer  youth 
camps  as  a  way  to  interest  young 
people^  in  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
While  this  particular  program  has  not 
been  adopted  in  schools  throughout  the 
country,  the  response  has  been  good 
and  the  discussion  lively  wherever  it 
has  been  presented.  By  helping  young 
people  to  think  for  themselves  through 
the  “cracker  barrel”  techniques,  it  is 
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believed  that  positive  democratic  atti¬ 
tudes  are  fostered. 

Green  and  White  Club 

Another  extra-curricular  inter¬ 
group  organization  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  one  of  the  Chicago  high 
schools  came  about  as  a  result  of  ten¬ 
sions  within  the  school.  After  a  shift¬ 
ing  of  population  in  the  area  where 
the  school  was  located,  a  custom  arose 
in  which  Jewish  students  walked  on 
one  side  of  the  street  and  Christians 
on  the  opposite  side  with  occasional 
fights  occurring  when  this  tradition 
was  violated.  Also,  Negroes  and 
members  of  other  minority  groups 
segregated  themselves  in  the  cafeteria 
and  in  assembly. 

Early  in  1944,  when  student  morale 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  five  boys — leaders  in 
athletics  at  this  high  school — came  to 
Miss  Johanna  Doniat,  art  director  at 
Senn  high  school,  and  indicated  that 
they  found  many  things  wrong  with 
the  school  which  they  wanted  to 
change.  For  example,  they  were  con¬ 
scious  of  the  tensions,  both  racial  and 
religious,  which  existed  in  and  around 
the  school.  They,  themselves,  had 
been  purposely  trying  to  be  friendly 
to  boys  who  seemed  to  be  neglected  by 
their  fellow-students,  but  there  was 
more  to  do  than  they  could  do.  They 
needed  help.  The  boys  ended  by  ask¬ 
ing  Miss  Doniat  to  sponsor  a  club,  the 
purpose  of  which  would  be  to  create, 
as  they  termed  it,  a  friendly  and 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  the  school. 

Gaining  her  acceptance,  the  original 
five  enlarged  their  number,  adding 
other  seniors  of  acknowledged  leader¬ 
ship  ability.  When  they  approached 
Principal  David  M.  Davidson  for  con¬ 
sent  to  organize,  they  came  prepared 
with  a  practical  plan.  They  told  him 


that  the  students  found  the  assemblies 
dull,  that  there  was  gambling  on  the 
school  grounds,  and  that  student 
morale  in  general  was  low.  They  sug¬ 
gested  a  lunch-time  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  with  social  dancing  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  hall,  and  asked  permission  to  give 
an  assembly  program  to  introduce  the 
dub.  When  the  principal  asked  about 
financing  a  social  dancing  program, 
the  boys  answered  that  they  had  heard 
of  students  in  other  schools  dropping 
pennies  into  a  bucket  to  finance  their 
recreation  programs. 

In  choosing  a  name,  the  students 
were  eager  to  have  one  that  was  neutral 
and  would  in  no  way  take  on  the 
goody-goody  aspect.  Thus,  the  school 
colors  were  selected  as  most  appropri¬ 
ate  and  the  name  became  the  Green 
and  W’^hite  club. 

Quietly  plans  were  made  for  the 
initial  assembly  in  which  they  were 
to  introduce  the  club  to  the  entire 
school.  The  boys  were  seated  on  the 
stage  with  the  various  racial,  religious, 
and  national  groups  represented.  A 
swing  band  provided  the  music.  The 
sponsor  introduced  the  members  of  the 
club  who  then  told  of  some  of  the 
things  they  believed  were  wrong  with 
the  school  and  announced  that  there 
would  be  social  dancing  each  day  dur¬ 
ing  lunch  time.  The  assembly,  which 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  body,  closed  with  the  principal’s 
good  wishes. 

The  club  expanded  to  thirty-five 
boys,  all  members  of  the  senior  class. 
The  boys  took  the  project  seriously — 
talking  democracy  and  practicing  it. 
They  formulated  a  short  constitution 
and  posted  it  on  the  school  bulletin 
board.  It  began  with  the  statement: 
“There  shall  be  no  discrimination  of 
race,  creed  or  color.”  This  statement 
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has  remained  a  cardinal  principle  of 
the  constitution  and  the  club. 

After  the  formation  of  the  Green 
and  White  club,  the  practice  of  differ^ 
ent  groups  walking  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  street  ended  almost  immedi¬ 
ately.  Such  projects  as  elmination  of 
gambling  and  sm(^ing  on  school 
grounds,  bond  drives,  clean-up  drives. 
Red  Cross  drives,  transporting  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  athletic  events,  and  assembly 
programs  were  handled  by  the  Green 
and  Whites,  and  always  the  spontane¬ 
ous  participation  of  all  students  was 
encouraged.  In  addition  to  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  they  introduced  a  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  page  into  the  school  paper,  where 
the  accomplishments  of  individuals  be¬ 
longing  to  differing  cultures  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  Green  and  White  club  activity 
came  from  several  of  the  students  and 
had  the  full  cooperation  of  a  sensitive 
sponsor.  For  complete  success,  the  en¬ 
tire  student  body  had  to  wish  to  parti¬ 
cipate.  While  the  boys  do  not  talk 
about  their  work  in  the  field  of  social 
tensions,  they  feel,  however,  that  they 
helped  to  solve  the  problem  by  show¬ 
ing  that  members  of  different  groups 
could  work  together.  The  sponsor,  too, 
feels  that,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
club,  the  racial  and  religious  disturb¬ 
ances  have  largely  disappeared. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Green 
and  White  club,  other  such  clubs  have 
been  started  in  the  city  schools,  using 
for  their  names  the  colors  of  their 
respective  schools.  Recently,  upon 
hearing  the  story  of  the  Green  and 
White  club,  a  group  of  teachers  agreed 
that  one  teacher  with  imagination  and 
energy  could  stimulate  student  leader¬ 
ship  to  an  awareness  of  existing  inters 
group  problems  and  could  also  instill 


in  them  a  strong  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  these  problems. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  kind 
of  dub  demonstrates  that  the  ideals  of 
democracy  and  brotherhood  can  be 
promoted  in  the  school,  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
land. 

Youthbuilders,  Inc. 

While  the  Let's  Talk  It  Over  series 
represents  a  discussion  on  current 
affairs  and  develops  student  thought, 
and  the  Green  and  White  dub  is  pri¬ 
marily  set  up  to  produce  constructive 
patterns  of  behavior  in  the  school, 
there  is  still  another  type  of  project 
whereby  students  in  both  elementary 
and  high  schools  can  be  encouraged 
to  accept  civic  responsibility  in  and 
outside  the  school.  This  group,  known 
as  Youthbuilders,  was  created  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
Mrs.  Sabra  Holbrook. 

After  talking  with  groups  of  New 
York  City  junior  high  school  children, 
she  commented  on  the  fact  that,  “They 
were  bubbling  over  with  ideas  about 
democracy,  politics,  the  community, 
crime,  gangs,  their  parents,  their  fu¬ 
ture,  everything !  .  .  .  But  they  seemed 
to  have  little  time  or  encouragement 
to  express  their  ideas  in  school,  and 
certainly  no  chance  to  put  any  of  them 
into  action.”  Determined  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  talk  over  their  in¬ 
terests,  she  asked  and  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  organize  after-hour  discussion 
groups  at  a  few  New  York  schools. 
Out  of  these  initial  meetings,  Youth¬ 
builders,  Inc.,  was  organized. 

Fundamental  in  Youthbuilders  is 
the  idea  of  a  teacher-leader  for  each 
club.  Though  each  Youthbuilder  club 
meets  only  one  hour  a  week  on  school 
time,  its  activity  spreads  far  beyond 
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that  hour  in  time  and  apace,  and  the 
leader  must  always  be  available  to  ad¬ 
vise,  direct,  and  encourage.  A  wise 
leader  always  endeavors  to  have  the 
twenty-five  to  forty  children  of  each 
club  represent  diverse  elements  of  race, 
faith,  economic  status  and  intelligence 
levels,  so  that  the  group  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  true  cross  section  of  the  school. 

Youthbuilders,  like  the  Green  and 
White  club,  has  helped  to  create  bet¬ 
ter  human  relations  in  and  around  the 
school.  However,  their  activity  extends 
beyond  the  school  grounds,  and  they 
find  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  community  projects.  In  Chicago, 
for  example,  where  Youthbuilders  has 
been  placed  in  schools  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  one  of  the  clubs  made  a 
survey  of  neighborhood  needs  and  then 
asked  public  officials  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  absence  of  library  facili¬ 
ties.  Their  insistence  received  an 
assurance  from  the  proper  source  that 
the  need  will  1h*  met  as  soon  as  build¬ 
ing  is  possible.  Another  club  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  reducing  the  amount  of 
delinquency  in  its  school.  Youthbuild¬ 
ers  is  being  developed  on  a  nationwide 
scale  and  has  clubs  in  many  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  cities  in  the  country ;  one  of  its  out-, 
standing  features  is  an  in-service  train¬ 
ing  course  for  Youthbuilder  leaders. 

A  typical  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  Youthbuilder  club  works  is 
as  follows:  For  about  three  w’eeks 
they  discuss  some  local,  national,  or 
inter-national  question.  When  they 
have  exhausted  the  information  that 
they  receive  from  one  another  and 
from  parents,  they  request  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  authority  in  the  field. 
A  committee  is  then  chosen  by  the 


children  to  interview  the  expert  with 
the  teacher  accompanying  them.  Upon 
their  return,  the  club  is  given  a  full 
report  of  the  interview.  If  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  controversial  one,  people  on 
both  or  all  sides  of  the  question  are 
consulted.  After  thus  investigating 
the  problem  selected,  the  members  of 
the  group  plan  an  action  project  in  the 
local  community,  putting  into  practice 
the  concepts  developed. 

Groups  such  as  these  tend  to  develop 
greater  student  understanding  of  sig^ 
nificant  trends  and  produce  the  vigor¬ 
ous  leadership  we  need  in  our  world 
today.  If  e<lucation  is  a  preparation 
for  life,  then  these  opportunities  for 
meeting  life  have  a  definite  and  im¬ 
portant  place.  If  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  democracy  was  estab¬ 
lished  are  to  remain,  if  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  to  be  understood,  if  the  conr 
cept  of  one  world  with  justice  and 
mercy  for  all  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
we  must  bring  to  students  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  responsibilities  in  creat¬ 
ing  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

The  advantages  students  gain  by 
associations  in  their  extra-curricular 
clubs  offer  opportunities  for  building 
friendships  and  add  enrichment  to 
lives.  The  myth  of  group  superiority 
weakens  through  shared  experiences; 
respect  for  diverse  nationalities  and 
cultures  becomes  a  logical  development 
and  differences  in  religious  beliefs  are 
understood  and  accepted  as  one  aspect 
of  the  dignity  of  human  personality. 
Perhaps  out  of  such  groups  we  may 
hope  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
American  dream  in  which  equality  of 
opportunity  to  live,  to  work,  and  to 
learn  is  the  goal. 


Choral  Speech  in  its  Relationship 
to  Human  Understanding 

By  GRACE  WALKER 
Dramaiic  ConstdtarU, 

National  Recreation  Association 


CHORAL  speech  as  far  as  we  can 
determine  is  a  form  of  expression 
that  has  been  in  existence  from 
the  moment  that  groups  of  human  be¬ 
ings  became  aware  of  the  interrelated 
and  integrated  aspects  of  life.  Among 
ancient  and  primitive  peoples  there 
was  but  little  individual  experience 
that  did  not  grow  out  of  group  or  com¬ 
munity  experience.  Work,  play,  dance, 
grief,  religion  were  all  a  part  of  the 
thought,  feeling,  and  activity  of  the 
entire  village  or  tribe.  The  African 
girl,  chanting  her  sorrow’  as  the 
mourners  carried  her  husband’s  body 
to  its  grave,  was  answered  by  the  en¬ 
tire  tribe  to  which  she  belonged  in  a 
tonal  style  that  was  neither  speech  nor 
song  but  which  partook  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  both.  Around  the  camp¬ 
fire  groups  of  |)eople  found  communal 
utterance  possible  when  an  absorbing 
emotional  idea  common  to  all  gripped 
them.  Even  in  primitive  religious 
ceremonies  w’hen  the  witch  doctor  or 
priest  held  the  center  of  the  stage,  his 
greatness  and  power  was  in  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  his  ability  to  draw  a  com¬ 
munal  response  from  the  people. 

So  one  may  go  on  enumerating 
forms  of  choral  expression  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  community,  but  it  is  probably 
suflScient  to  say  that  from  the  time 
that  man  began  to  develop  a  sense  of 
common  interest  and  to  work  for  the 


common  good  of  the  community,  com¬ 
munal  speech  and  activity  became  a 
natural  form  of  expression. 

Later,  a  much  more  stylized  form  of 
choral  speech  developed  in  the  Classic 
Greek  drama  and  in  the  Jewish  church 
literature  and  ceremonies.  Because  of 
a  more  highly  selective  participation, 
much  of  the  folk  spontaniety  was  lost, 
yet  there  remained  certain  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  characteristics  and  many  of  the 
emotional  benefits  found  in  the  early 
form.  For  example,  in  the  Greek 
drama  the  chorus  gave  the  commentary 
upon  the  happenings  of  the  play,  and 
set  the  emotional  and  philosophic  tone. 
In  this  form  of  choral  speech  the  audi¬ 
ence  had  little  oportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  actively,  yet  there  was  an  inter¬ 
relationship  which  made  audience  and 
chorus  one  through  their  common  be¬ 
lief  in  ideas  expressed. 

In  the  closing  lines  of  Euripides’ 
last  play,  the  Chorus  says: 

There  he  many  shapes  of  mystery. 

And  many  things  God  makes  to 
he, 

Past  hope  or  fear. 

And  the  end  men  looked  for 
cometh  not. 

And  a  path  is  there  where  no  man 
thought. 

So  hath  it  fallen  here. 

Here,  toward  the  end  of  an  epoch,  a 
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great  dramatist  brought  together  in  a 
few  lines  the  essence  of  centuries  of 
Greek  religio-philosophic  thought.  The 
words  must  have  stirred  contemporary 
audiences  in  the  depths  of  their  folk 
memories  and  fused  them  into  one  be¬ 
lieving  whole. 

Likewise  the  literature  of  Israel 
accompanied  often  by  religious  cere¬ 
monies  held  for  a  people  a  unifying  in¬ 
fluence  : 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people 

Saith  your  Ood. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jeru¬ 
salem, 

And  cry  unto  her. 

That  her  warfare  ts  accomplished, 

Thai  her  iniquity  is  pardoned: 

0  Zion,  that  bringest  good  tid¬ 
ings. 

Get  thee  up  into  the  high  moun¬ 
tain; 


Say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah, 

Behold,  your  Ood! 

Again,  a  people  living  close  to  the 
ideas  and  ideals  set  forth  by  a  speech 
chorus  responded  to  the  synchroniza¬ 
tion  of  words  and  life  as  they  experi¬ 
enced  them. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  choral  speech  is  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  today,  it  must  enter  into  a 
civilization  vastly  more  complex  than 
any  of  those  previously  mentioned. 
Likewise,  there  is  no  disputing  the 
emphasis  which  we,  for  centuries  past, 
have  placed  upon  the  individual.  It 
is  individualism  rather  than  collec¬ 
tivism,  absolutism  rather  than  plural¬ 
ism  that  has  been  the  summum  bonum 
of  modern  times.  Therefore,  one  may 
properly  ask:  “Can  an  art  based  upon 


a  concept  of  community  function  for 
us  today  V’ 

There  is  one  example  from  which 
one  may  draw  a  partial  conclusion.  In 
the  field  of  music,  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  kinship  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  the  oneness  of  mankind 
has  been  channeled  through  groups 
of  individuals  in  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  and  like  organizations. 
Americans  can  now  identify  them¬ 
selves  not  only  with  music  of  different 
parts  of  a  vast  continent,  but  with  the 
whole  world. 

One  can  counter,  however,  with  the 
statement  that  music  is  a  language  of 
the  emotions  and  possesses  a  univer¬ 
sality  which  transcends  all  other  forms 
of  art  in  i^  power  to  unite.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is:  “Can  choral  speech  with  its 
formalized  thought  patterns  and  con¬ 
crete  ideas  be  made  to  serve  such  a 
purpose?”  It  is  entirely  reasonable 
that  such  questions  should  be  asked 
and  it  is  hoped  that  through  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  an  answer  we  may  arrive 
at  a  clearer  imderstanding  of  choral 
speech  and  of  its  power  of  unification. 

There  are,  perhaps,  tw'o  character¬ 
istics  which  will  help  us  answer  the 
questions.  Choral  speaking  as  we  con¬ 
sider  it  today  had  its  rebirth  about  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  I.  The 
early  twenties  were  the  peak  of  the 
era  of  individualism  when  common 
causes  were  unpopular,  and  man  spoke 
for  himself  alone.  Yet  something 
stirred  in  the  people — a  feeling  of  one¬ 
ness,  a  need  of  cooperative  expression. 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  later  in 
America,  a  new  and  vivid  art  form 
which  used  groups  of  people  as  its  in¬ 
strument,  translated  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  into  emotions,  and  gave  concrete 
expression  to  the  inner  unification. 
Since  that  time  the  art  has  spread  in- 
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to  the  life  of  the  people  everywhere. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  this 
ready  acceptance  and  enthusiastic  de¬ 
velopment  of  choral  speech  unless  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  the  basis  of 
appeal  stems  not  only  from  the  we 
feeling  which  people  may  possess  in 
any  cooperative  program,  but  also 
from  the  universality  of  verbal  ideas  ? 
Though  such  ideas  are  somewhat  less 
fluid  than  musical  ideas,  they  are  no 
less  api)ealing  to  the  mind  and  heart. 
There  are  ideas  so  fundamentally  true 
and  right,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  people,  that  one  can 
gather  together  a  group  of  people  who 
have  had  no  previous  contact  and  who 
function  on  different  mental  and  social 
levels  and  yet  who  will  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  grasp,  as  one  mind,  the  purpose 
and  significance  of  a  great  idea.  This 
idea  becomes  to  them  a  sort  of  com¬ 
mon  denominator. 

One  such  group  used  the  following 
passage  as  its  power-spring  to  unity: 

“IFe  the  people  know  that  freedom 
is  for  everybody,  everywhere.  All  the 
men  and  all  the  women  who  have 
fought  and  struggled,  who  have  lived 
and  died  that  liberty  might  be  pre¬ 
served  have  taught  us  that.  This  is 
our  time.  This  the  time  when  the 
people  in  every  city,  in  every  town, 
in  every  village  and  hamlet  and  cross¬ 
road’s  store  remember  those  men  and 
those  women.  This  is  the  time  when 
we — remembering  them — keep  the  cold 
sharp  memory  that — Freedom  means 
all  of  us  everywhere.”^ 

With  unlimiting  and  unlimited 
scope  here  is  a  fundamental  truth  that 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  race,  rank, 
color,  or  creed.  It  is  a  we  idea. 


Apropos  of  the  above,  one  can  with 
a  degree  of  sureness  say  that  here  in 
America,  at  least,  it  would  be  a  difli- 
cult  matter  to  gather  a  heterogeneous 
group  into  a  choral  speaking  choir  and 
set  for  them  the  task  of  interpreting 
literature  that  would  nullify  or  cor¬ 
rupt  certain  fundamental  principles  in 
which  they  are  believers.  There  would 
be  one  or  two  persons  in  such  a  group 
who,  through  their  disagreement, 
would  destroy  the  unity  upon  which 
such  work  is  based. 

The  second  characteristic  that  makes 
choral  speech  comparable  to  music  for 
group  expression  is  the  very  similarity 
of  the  art  forms.  The  technical  de¬ 
vices — phrasing,  rhythm,  cadence, 
pitch,  tempo  which  are  the  character¬ 
istics  through  which  musical  ideas 
flow  in  a  composition — are  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  poem  or  prose  composition 
and  give  the  same  support  to  the  team¬ 
work  sense.  For  example,  a  group  of 
modern  dancers  can  as  easily  and  effec¬ 
tively  interpret  an  African  rhythm 
when  expressed  in  words  by  poet  and 
choral  speakers  as  w’hen  interpreted  by 
an  orchestra. 

The  following  poem.  The  Low  Beat¬ 
ing  of  the  Tom-Toms,  by  Langston 
Hughes,  is  an  example  of  an  attractive 
use  of  such  technical  devices: 

The  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms. 

The  slow  beating  of  the  tom-toms. 
Low  .  .  .  slow 
Slow  .  .  .  low — 

Stirs  your  blood. 

Dance ! 

A  night-veiled  girl 
Whirls  softly  into  a 
Circle  of  light. 

Whirls  softly  .  .  .  slowly. 

Like  a  wisp  of  smoke  around  the  fire — 


1  Freedom  Means  All  of  Us  Everywhere,  National  Recreation  Association 
(M.  P.  361). 
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And  the  tom-toms  beat. 

And  the  tom-toms  beat. 

And  the  low  beating  of  the  tom-toms 
Stirs  your  bloods 

Word,  image,  thought,  feeling  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rhythm,  pitch,  tem¬ 
po,  cadence  of  the  poem. 

Excerpts  from  a  group  of  poems 
arranged  under  the  title  E  Pluribus 
Unum  by  Selma  C.  Blessin  makes  use 
of  the  same  techniques  but  incorpor¬ 
ates  a  commentary  upon  our  times. 
This  is  an  arrangement  with  a  music 
score  for  a  speech  choir.* 

Chorus : 

Trumpets  soutid  the  glad  tidings! 
Drums  of  Heaven  roll! 

To  herald  the  birth  of  a  world! 
Mary: 

And  the  earth  was  filled  with  color: 
Red  and  white, 

Black,  yellow,  and  brown. 

Red  from  the  glow  in  the  rainbow, 
White  from  silver  clouds. 

Black  from  protecting  night. 

Yellow  and  brown  from  the  gold  of 
the  sun. 

Chorus : 

A  nd  the  beauty  of  the  sky  fell  to  earth. 
And  colored  the  jteople  there. 

Single  V : 

And  God  blessed  them! 

God  blessed  all  mankind! 

But  the  world  gave  mankind 
Names  in  strange  tongues: 

Chorus : 

“Parthians,  Medes,  Elamites 
Cretes,  Arbians,  Jews.** 

Tribe  looked  at  tribe 
And  feared  each  other — 

Threatened — attempted  to  destroy — 


And  the  centuries,  dressed  in  scarlet, 
Waited  sUently^e cording  ! 

Organ :  Minor  chords — distant 
Boy; 

Prejudice  is  fog — 

Chorus : 

Prejudice  is  footfalls  lurking — 
Footfalls  of  fear — 

Fear,  laughing  mirthlessly — 
Clutching  the  spear  of  hale — 
Destroying — T  ruth  ! 

Girl: 

Is  prejudice  modem? 

It  isn*t,  you  know; 

Truly,  it*s  as  old  as  the  hills: 

Chorus : 

Egyptian  hills — 

Roman  hills — 

Aztec  hills — 

Black  Forest  hills — 

1st  V; 

The  Jews,  in  bondage  to  Assyria 
2nd  V : 

Stephen,  stoned — 

3rd  V: 

Puritans,  driven  from  Britannia — 
4th  V: 

Prejudice  following — 

5th  V: 

Following  Roger  Williams 
Driven  into  C onnecticut* s  snows — 
6th  V: 

Dying  on  the  gallows  tree. 

Chorus : 

Pagan  sneering  the  Christian — 
Christian  sneering  the  Jew — 
Protestants  condemning  Catholics 
Catholics  condemning  Protestants 
White  men  deriding  the  Black  — 

The  poor,  covetous  of  the  rich — 

The  rich  indifferent  to  the  poor — 
Each  sowing  hate — 


2  From  The  Weary  lilues  by  Langston  Hughes.  New  York,  .Mfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
1944. 

3  This  script  was  prepared  by  the  students  in  Miss  Blessin’s  12.\  English  class. 
Miller  Vocational  high  school,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Each  reaping  the  poison  of  his 

sowing — 

Organ :  Chords — Minor — up  full — 

close. 

Chorus : 

In  1020  a  crowded  ship,  English, 
Bound  west,  struggled  over  heavy  seas; 
It  landed  on  a  strange  shore. 

The  shore  of  America. 

And  the  Mayflower  left  her  cargo — 
Pilgrims — 

Freedom  stamped — 

Alone  on  a  desolate  shore — 

But  they  stepped  over  a  stone. 

And  went  about  the  business  of  living. 
But  the  Centuries  recorded  that  stone. 
And  called  it  Plymouth  rock, 

Symbol  of  freedom. 

If  choral  speech  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  found  a  new  birth,  it  has,  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  discovered 
a  new  purpose.  Those  years  between 
the  two  wars  saw  speech  choirs  focus 
attention  upon  artistic  development. 
This  was  to  be  expected  and  appre¬ 
ciated  since  a  new  art  form  must  de¬ 
velop  the  how  of  expression  as  well 
as  the  what  and  the  why.  This  artistic 
and  educational  approach  used  as  its 
text  much  of  the  finest  literature  of  all 
time. 

However,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
the  literature  chosen  for  choral  speech 
choirs  of  the  early  years  was  devoid  of 
the  prevailing  thought  patterns  of  that 
period.  Step  by  step  we  were  moving 
toward  both  the  verbal  expression  and 
social  devastation  of  our  immediate 
time. 

Against  a  background  of  futility 
and  discouragement,  T.  S.  Eliot  wrote 
these  lines  for  the  choral  speakers  in 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral 


”We  have  not  been  happy,  my  Lord, 
we  have  not  been  too  happy. 

We  are  not  ignorant  women,  we 
know  what  we  must  expect  and 
not  expect. 

We  know  of  oppression  and  torture. 
We  know  of  extortion  and  violence. 
Destitution,  disease. 

The  old  without  fire  in  winter. 

The  child  without  milk  in  summer. 
Our  labour  taken  away  from  us. 
Our  sins  made  heavier  upon  us. 

And  meanwhile  we  have  gone  on 
living, 

lAving  and  partly  living. 

Picking  together  the  pieces. 
Gathering  faggots  at  nightfall. 
Building  a  partial  shelter. 

For  sleeping,  and  eating  and  drink- 
and  laughter. 

For  laughter,  laughter,  laughter. 
The  Lords  of  Hell  are  here.** 

But  it  was  the  years  immediately 
prior  to  and  including  World  War  II 
that  gave  us  a  new  literature  and  a 
sudden  strong  awareness  of  the  value 
of  groups  of  people  making  vocal  the 
thought  of  the  period.  Since  the  best 
of  our  age-thought  is  found  in  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  things  which  bind 
men  together — those  things  that  sub¬ 
ordinate  differences  and  emphasize 
likenesses — literature  accepted  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  articulating  such  ideas. 
In  selections  from  Ijand  of  the  Free  by 
Archibald  MacLeish,®  we  have  a  poem 
well  suited  to  be  a  medium  for  group 
speech.  Here  the  poet’s  identification 
with  the  group  is  unmistakable:  their 
problem  is  his,  is  ours,  is  everyman’s. 
“We  dont  know 
We  aren*t  sure 


Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1935. 
Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1938. 
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For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  we've 
been  ieUing  ourselves  we  had 
liberty.  .  .  . 

Now  we  don't  know 
We're  wondering.  .  .  . 

We’re  wondering 

If  there's  something  different  men 
can  dream 

Or  if  there's  something  different 
men  can  mean  by  Liberty.  .  .  . 

Or  if  there's  liberty  a  man  can 
mean  that's 
Men:  not  land. 

We  wonder 
We  don’t  know 

We're  asking." 

And  here  again  in  words  from  Free¬ 
dom's  Plow  by  Langston  Hughes: 

** America  is  a  dream. 

The  poet  says  it  was  promises. 

The  people  say  it  is  promises — that 
will  come  true. 

The  people  do  not  always  say  things 
out  loud, 

Nor  write  them  down  on  paper. 
The  people  often  hold 
Great  thoughts  in  their  deepest 
hearts 

And  sometimes  only  blunderingly 
express  them. 

Haltingly  and  stumblingly  say 
them. 

And  faultily  put  them  into  practice. 
The  people  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand  each  other. 

Bui  there  is,  somewhere  there. 
Always  the  trying  to  understand. 
And  the  trying  to  say, 

‘You  are  a  man.  Together  we  are 
building  our  land.^ 

America! 

Land  created  in  common. 


Dream  nourished  in  common. 

Keep  your  hand  on  the  plow!  Hold 
on! 

If  the  house  is  not  yet  finished. 
Don't  be  discouraged,  builder! 

If  the  fight  is  not  yet  won. 

Don't  be  weary,  soldier! 

The  plan  and  the  pattern  is  here. 
Woven  from  the  beginning 
Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  America: 

ALL  MEN  ARE  CREATED  EQUAL. 

NO  MAN  IS  GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  GOVERN  ANOTHER  MAN 
WITHOUT  THAT  OTHEr's  CONSENT. 

BETTER  DIE  FREE, 

THAN  TO  LIVE  SLAVES.”® 

It  has  been  a  happy  circumstance 
for  us  that  writers  of  our  period 
assumed  this  responsible  task,  for 
words  are  precious  things  that  tie  us 
to  the  idea.  “Poetry  which  owes  no 
man  anything  owes  nevertheless  one 
debt — an  image  of  mankind  in  which 
men  can  again  believe,”  says  Mac- 
Leish.  This  creative  and  communica¬ 
tive  power  w’orking  within  the  poet 
helps  to  build  a  triangle  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  travels  between  him¬ 
self,  the  choral  group,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Such  burning  ideas  put  into  the 
mouths  and  hearts  of  a  group  of  speak¬ 
ers  come  alive  for  most  of  us  only 
through  the  warmth  and  color  of  the 
human  voice. 

But  will  this  turning  of  the  search¬ 
light  upon  our  social  scene  by  the  poet 
and  by  those  w’ho  interpret  his  ideas 
produce  something  valid  ?  Can  such 
an  approach  to  some'  of  our  national 
and  world  problems  be  in  any  way  in¬ 
fluential  or  effect  a  change  in  our  so¬ 
cial  order?  No  definitive  answer  in 
the  light  of  our  immediate  past  or 


6  Published  by  Musette  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1943. 
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present  conditions,  one  fears,  would  be 
wise.  However,  it  does  seem  safe  to 
suggest  that  the  revelation  of  what 
man  desires  fundamentally  and  what 
he  lacks  in  the  achievement,  when 
shared  by  poet,  choral  speakers,  and 
audience,  is  a  tremendously  important 
beginning  in  cooperative  thinking 
about  and  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Read  the  poem,  America  Was 
Promises."^  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  voices  under- 
gtandingly  interpreting  such  lines: 

America  Was  Promises 

America  was  promises  to  whom? 

Old  Man  Adams  knew.  He  told 
us — 

An  aristocracy  of  compound  inter¬ 
est.  .  .  . 

And  the  Aristocracy  of  politic  self¬ 
ishness 

Bought  the  land  up:  bought  the 
towns:  the  sites: 

The  goods:  the  government:  the 
people.  Bled  them. 

Sold  them.  Kept  the  profit.  Lost 
itself. 

0  my  America  for  whom? 

Tom  Paine  knew. 

Tom  Paine  knew  the  People. 

The  promises  were  spoken  to  the 
People. 

History  was  voyages  toward  the 
People. 

Americas  were  landfalls  of  the 
People. 

The  People  had  the  promises: 
they'd  keep  them. 

They  waited  their  time  in  the 
world:  they  had  wise  sayings. 

7  By  Archibald  MacLeish.  Duell,  Sloan  &, 


They  counted  oui  their  time  by  day 
to  day. 

They  counted  it  out  day  after  day 
into  history. 

They  had  time  and  to  spare  in  the 
spill  of  their  big  fists. 

They  had  all  the  time  there  was  like 
a  handful  of  wheat  seed. 

When  the  time  came  they  would 
speak  and  the  rest  would  listen. 

And  the  time  came  and  the  People 
did  not  speak. 

Never  before:  never  in  any  sum¬ 
mer: 

Never  were  days  so  generous:  stars 
so  mild: 

Never  were  there  promises  as  now : 

Never  was  green  deeper:  earth 
warmer: 

Light  more  beautiful  to  see:  the 
sound  of 

Water  lovelier:  the  many  forms  of 

Leaves:  stoness  clouds:  beasts: 
shadows 

Clearer  more  admirable  or  the  faces 

More  like  answering  faces  or  the 
hands 

Quicker:  more  brotherly:  the  ach¬ 
ing  taste  of 

Time  more  salt  upon  the  tongue: 
more  human 

Never  in  any  summer:  and  to 
whom? 

At  dusk:  by  street  lights:  in  the 
rooms  we  ask  this. 

And  there  is  an  answer. 

There  is  Spain  Austria  Poland 
China  Bohemia. 

There  are  dead  men  in  the  pits  in 
all  those  countries. 

Pearce,  Inc.,  New  York,  1939. 
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Their  mouths  are  silent  but  they 
speak.  They  say 

“The  promises  are  theirs  who  take 
them’.” 

Here  is  waste  and  disillusionment,  but 
here  also  is  both  promise  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  With  material  such  as  this 
available,  one’s  mind  leaps  to  the  vast 
potentialities  of  choral  speech.  Our 
American  scriptures — this  is  the  name 
given  to  the  literature  which  such  men 
as  John  La  touche,  Norman  Corwin, 
Langston  Hughes,  the  late  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  Melvin  Tolson  have  thrown  upon 
our  screen.  Through  the  mediums  of 
radio,  stage,  and  screen  they  have 
spoken  as  Americans  to  and  for 
America.  Theirs  is  the  oportunity  of 
disseminating  ideas  to  mass  audiences 
through  the  service  of  many  voices  in 
choral  speaking  organizations.  In¬ 


deed,  never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  opportunity 
to  create  the  kind  of  world  in  whi(^ 
we  desire  to  live. 

The  possibilities  of  having  such  a 
group  functioning  in  every  American 
community,  as  do  our  singing 
choruses,  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility. 

There  is  not  sufficient  space  in  this 
article  to  discuss  the  techniques  of 
choosing,  organizing,  and  training  a 
choral  speech  group  or  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  director.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  director  must  be 
one  who  understands  that  the  theme 
chosen,  to  be  effective,  must  be  one 
in  which  all  can  believe  and  with 
which  all  agree.  Free  and  intelligent 
discussion  will,  of  course,  heighten 
appreciation,  but  the  keen  perception 
of  the  basic  idea  must  never  be 
dimmed. 
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Minnesota  Students  Work  for 

Better  Human  Relations 

By  HELEN  ABBOT 
University  of  Minnesota 


The  students  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  have  evolved  a  varied 
program  of  study  and  action  in 
the  interests  of  better  human  relations. 
That  the  campus  seems  to  be  shelter¬ 
ing  no  few  prejudiced  persons  merely 
stimulates  the  activity  of  interested 
groups.  Following  overt  anti-demo¬ 
cratic  manifestations  last  winter,  the 
All-University  council  (main  student 
governing  body)  took  definite  steps  to 
set  up  first  an  investigating  committee 
and  later  a  Council  on  Human  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Union  boards  on  both  the  main  and 
agricultural  campus,  while  not  active¬ 
ly  campaigning  for  more  participation 
from  minority  groups,  maintain  com¬ 
pletely  open-door  policies.  The  Board 
of  Publications,  elected  from  the  cam¬ 
pus  at  large,  in  guaranteeing  against 
campus  press  censorship  allows  edi¬ 
tors  to  slant  the  news  as  they  please. 
Since,  however,  these  editors  are  orig^ 
inally  selected  by  the  board,  the 
arrangement  affords  little  risk  of  lead¬ 
ing  to  unfortunate  reporting  of  news 
stories  involving  minority  groups. 
There  are,  on  campus,  a  few  na¬ 


tionalist  clubs  whose  primary  function 
is  to  help  their  own  nationals  by  pro¬ 
viding  fellowship  and  the  chance  to 
share  news  from  home.  Their  influ; 
ence  on  the  campus  at  large  is  small 
and  consists  of  creating  a  minor  aware¬ 
ness  of  their  presence. 

Groups  like  the  Future.  Teachers  of 
America  endorse  liberal  programs  and 
feature  speakers  on  controversial 
issues,  but  the  organization  lists  very 
few  members  of  minority  groups  since 
such  students  are  still  discouraged 
from  going  into  teaching — so  few  jobs 
are  open  to  qualified  individuals  with¬ 
out  discrimination  because  of  color  or 
creed. 

The  Associated  Women  Students 
exists  to  unify  the  women’s  program 
on  campus  and,  through  a  recognition 
system,  to  encourage  scholarship  and 
leadership.  Open  to  all  women  on 
campus,  it  is,  nevertheless,  poorly  at¬ 
tended  by  Negro  girls. 

A  little  more  active  in  the  cause  of 
better  human  relations  are  the  lan¬ 
guage  groups.  Each  emphasizes  not 
only  the  fluent  use  of  its  lingual  spe¬ 
cialty,  but  also  carries  on  an  educa- 


KDITOR’S  NOTK:  M!r8  .Abbot  was  amisted  In  the  preparation  of  thia  paper  by 
two  fellow-studenta.  .Avis  Anderson,  and  Joy  Stodder.  All  three  were  members  of 
Professor  Theodore  Brameld’s  class  in  Intercultural  Education.  Since  the  editor  is 
always  asked,  whenever  she  talks  with  student  groups,  what  other  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  doing  by  way  of  putting  democracy  to  work,  it  seemed  well  to  include 
a  report  on  one  campus.  It  will  be  noted  that,  in  the  space  allowed  them,  the  writers 
found  it  possible  to  do  little  more  than  list  the  organizations  that  concern  themselves 
partly,  or  chiefly,  with  the  business  of  improving  human  relations.  Properly,  the 
enumeration  begins  with  a  brief  statement  '^th  respect  to  the  over-all  policies  of  the 
two  most  important  campus  activities,  student  unions  and  student  press. 
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tional  prc^ram  planned  to  verse  mem¬ 
bers  and  interested  parties  in  the  cus¬ 
toms,  laws,  geography  and  history  of 
its  particular  country.  The  presence 
of  nationals  as  members  of  these 
groups  greatly  heightens  their  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  experience  of  know¬ 
ing  personally  and  working  with 
people  whose  national  backgrounds 
are  different  has  proved  very  worth¬ 
while  in  building  real  understanding. 

The  campus  YM’s  and  YW’s  have 
taken  the  lead  in  really  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  promoting  not  only  inter¬ 
group,  but  also  international  undei> 
standing.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
forums,  study  programs,  and  speakers, 
they  have  instituted  a  series  of  inter¬ 
national  and  interracial  weekends 
which  have  provided  a  means  for 
people  who  w’ould  otherwise  never 
meet  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  try  to  find  a  common  solution  for 
their  problems.  Both  groups  are  try¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  value  of  this  plan 
by  developing  a  thorough  follow-up 
system.  The  YW  has  particularly 
distinguished  itself  by  opening  its 
doors  to  women  who  ascribe  to  Chris- 
tain  principles  though  they  may  not 
be  Christian  in  fact.  This  move  has 
given  their  program  depth  and  mean¬ 
ingfulness.  The  Y’s,  being  larger 
groups,  affect  a  great  number  of  people 
outside  their  membership,  and  their 
programs  .are  the  more  noteworthy 
when  this  factor  is  considered. 

A  number  of  student  cooperatives, 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  for  members,  have  found 
that  working  together  is  profitable  in 
more  than  just  a  financial  way.  For 
the  moat  part,  mixed  groups  have  dis¬ 
played  an  amazing  degree  of  harmony. 

There  are  several  groups  whose  ma¬ 
jor  interest  is  promoting  better  human 


relations  in  some  form  or  another. 
These  groups  regularly  cooperate  with 
Y  and  all-university  projects,  as  well 
as  sponsor  a  number  of  their  own.  The 
International  Relations  club  has  speak¬ 
ers  and  study  projects  in  the  interest 
of  promoting  better  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  cooperation. 

The  Student  Federalists  sponsor  an 
educational  program  designed  to  pave 
the  way  for  world  federalism  which 
they  believe  is  the  only  route  to  perm¬ 
anent  world  peace.  Their  program 
includes  conferences,  speakers,  wide 
publicity,  and  the  training  of  future 
leaders. 

The  American  Veterans’  committee, 
which  has  an  active  chapter  on 
campus,  has  cooperated  with  other 
groups  in  advancing  democracy  for  all 
They  put  words  into  action  when  one 
of  their  members  was  refused  veteran 
housing  off  campus  because  the  area  in 
question  was  bound  by  a  restrictive 
covenant. 

The  American  Youth  for  Democra¬ 
cy  chapter  carries  its  campaign  even 
further,  and  has,  among  other  types 
of  action,  picketed  a  large  public  ball¬ 
room  because  it  refused  to  admit 
Negroes. 

The  Cosmopolitan  club,  with  fifty 
per  cent  of  its  membership  foreign, 
not  only  sponsors  speakers  and  a  study 
program  but  has  frequent  social  meet¬ 
ings,  enabling  the  various  members  to 
know  each  other  well,  and  to  work  to¬ 
gether.  This  has  led  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  understanding  among  its 
own  members  and  other  persons  who 
take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  its  meetings  are  open  to  all  comers. 

The  Student  Council  of  Religions, 
which  has  representatives  from  all  the 
university  religious  foundations,  has 
done  an  excellent  job  in  coordinating 
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religious  activities  on  campus,  working 
together  on  all-university  projects  such 
as  Brotherhood  Week  and  studying  the 
beliefs  of  each  organization  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  fuller  understanding. 

The  recently  formed  Council  on 
Human  Relations  on  campus  has  al¬ 
ready  launched  an  extensive  educa¬ 
tional  campaign,  and  stocks  pamphlet 
tables  in  both  the  student  union  and 
the  library.  At  present,  it  is  carrying 
on  a  survey  of  inter-group  relations 
on  campus,  and  hopes  to  shape  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  fit  the  needs  that  appear.  It 
is  also  serving  as  a  coordinator  of  vari¬ 
ous  campus  efforts  directed  toward  bet¬ 
ter  human  relations. 

In  concluding  our  poll  of  twenty- 
nine  selected  organizations  (out  of  the 
more  than  two  hundred  on  campus), 
we  feel  reasonably  justified  in  making 
the  following  observations:  first,  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  are  generally  liberal.  There  are, 
of  course,  a  few  exceptions:  i.e.,  acad¬ 
emic  sororities  and  fraternities  main¬ 
tain  color  and  creed  lines,  and  quite 
a  number  of  individuals  display  pre¬ 
judice.  Also,  it  seems  evident  that 
members  of  minority  groups  do  not  al¬ 
ways  feel  welcome  and  do  not  partici¬ 
pate  fully  in  extra-curricular  activi¬ 


ties,  and  that  leaders  who  are  members 
of  these  groups  are  rare. 

Second,  we  feel  that  it  is  significant 
that  few  of  those  polled  had  any  idea 
whatever  of  the  proportion  of  minority 
representation  in  their  midst ;  they 
simply  took  their  presence  for  granted. 

Third,  we  also  are  encouraged  by ' 
the  number  and  activities  of  those 
groups  who  choose  to  make  the  cause 
of  better  human  relations  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fourth,  we  were  interested  to  note 
that  those  whose  opinions  had  liberal¬ 
ized  gave  full  credit  to  the  oportuni- 
ties  they  had  had  to  meet  members  of 
different  groups,  really  to  know  them 
and,  above  all,  to  work  with  them.  The 
majority  endorsed  pamphleteering  and 
talks  as  ground-work  for  later  group 
cooperative  work,  but  they  felt  that 
effective  progress  could  best  be  made 
by  personal  contact. 

Finally,  we  feel  a  definite  need  for 
a  university-wide  published  statement 
of  an  open-door  }x>licy  not  only  in  re¬ 
gard  to  our  own  minorities,  but  also 
with  regard  to  foreign  students  whose 
presence  on  our  campus  gives  Minne¬ 
sota  students  an  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  real  understanding  and 
cooperation. 
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An  Experiment  in  International 

Friendship 


By  MILDRED  K.  STOLTZ 
State  Director  of  Education, 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  America, 
Montama  Division 


WHEN  we  were  in  high  school 
we  thought  we  had  really 
learned  “french”  if  we  could 
say,  " Parle z-vous  francais?**  in  the 
best  traditional  manner  of  a  small 
western  town.  Last  year — many  years 
later — we  discovered  that  our  high 
school  “french”  left  something  to  be 
desired  when  it  came  to  conversing 
with  the  French  students  who  came  to 
us  as  guests  of  our  organization  and 
remained  to  become  our  friends. 

This  experiment  in  friendship  be¬ 
gan  when  Paul  Negrier  of  the  Co¬ 
operatives  of  France  came  to  the 
United  States.  He  went  first  to  the 
office  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  asked 
whether  our  organization  would  spon¬ 
sor  the  visit  of  French  students  with 
an  agricultural  background.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  felt  this  to  be 
a  worthy  project  and  urged  Mr. 
Negrier  to  approach  the  state  organi¬ 
zations. 

Early  in  August  of  1945,  Mr. 
Negrier  visited  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union  office  in  Great  Falls.  He  was 
anxious  to  learn  all  he  could  about 
our  educational  program ;  particularly 
he  wanted  to  know  how  we  were  able 
to  make  thinking  people  out  of  chil¬ 
dren  so  that  age  would  bring  increas¬ 
ing  wisdom — sufficient  wisdom  to 


maintain  their  interest  in  cooperatives. 

After  hours  of  talking  about  how 
one  could  work  out  an  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  cooperatives  of  France, 
Mr.  Negrier  asked  to  visit  one  of  our 
wheat  farms.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
show  him,  his  wife,  and  daughter  the 
large  wheat  ranch  of  Ronald  Holtz. 
At  first  we  thought  the  interest  dis¬ 
played  by  this  French  family  was  for 
themselvea  alone — we  hadn’t  heard  of 
Mr.  Negrier’s  proposal  to  the  National 
Farmers  Union.  When,  however,  he 
said  to  us:  “We  are  anxious  to  learn 
about  your  farming  methods,  your 
farm  machinery,  plant  developments, 
and  weed  control  because  we  want  to 
send  some  of  our  young  farm  students 
to  America;  will  you  help  sponsor  the 
project  ?”,  we  had  our  answer  ready. 
It  was:  “We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  we  can.” 

But  to  say  that  wasn’t  enough.  We 
began  to  plan. 

“How  many  of  your  farm  families 
do  you  think  will  take  a  French  boy, 
feed  and  house  him,  and  pay  at  least 
a  minimum  of  $25  a  month  for  his 
labor?”  Mr.  Negrier  asked  next. 

Without  hesitation  we  replied  that 
we  believed  at  least  fifty  farm  families 
would  be  interested  in  a  project  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  Negrier  beamed — at  least  it 
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looked  like  beaming — and  stated  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  convey  that  in¬ 
formation  to  his  cooperative  group. 
“But  meanwhile,”  he  asked,  “isn’t 
there  some  way  we  can  get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  farmers  of  the  state  ? 
Do  you  publish  a  paper  for  your  mem¬ 
bers  ?  Could  you  send  our  county 
presidents — he  did  not  say  county,  of 
course — a  copy  each  month  ?  Could 
you  send  them  a  copy  of  the  monthly 
bulletin  you  send  your  local  and  coun¬ 
ty  officers?  And  some  of  those  Study 
Units  you  have  been  talking  about  ?” 

Busily  we  wrote  down  Mr.  Negrier’s 
requests,  nodding  our  heads  the  while: 
yes,  we  would  send  the  material;  yes, 
we  would  place  the  names  of  eighty 
French  Farmers  Union  presidents  on 
our  mailing  lists — ^yes,  yes,  yes! 

So  we  did  all  those  things:  pack¬ 
ages  of  material  and  monthly  issues  of 
papers  w’ent  to  France  from  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmers  Union.  We  in  turn  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  of  thanks  from 
those  to  whom  the  material  was  sent. 

This  was  just  the  beginning.  A 
small  beginning.  Early  in  1946  our 
organization,  with  all  other  state 
offices,  was  asked  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  to  provide  oportuni- 
ties  for  young  French  students.  Our 
state  president,  D.  W.  Chapman,  re¬ 
plied  immediately  that  w’e  would  guar¬ 
antee  a  place  for  at  least  fifty  boys. 

Finally  w^e  were  assured  of  ten. 
Only  forty  came  to  the  United  States 
ten  of  whom  went  to  New  Jersey, 
twenty  to  Michigan,  and  the  remainder 
headed  for  our  state. 

The  boys  sailed  from  France  about 
the  middle  of  May,  taking  passage  on 
a  cattle  boat  which  made  the  journey 
seem  long  to  lads  who  were  anxious 
to  learn  everything  they  could  about 


American  farming  so  that  they  could 
return  to  help  their  own  people. 

The  evening  our  contingent  arrived 
in  Great  Falls,  representatives  of  the 
Farmers  Union  met  them.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  one  of  our  members  spoke 
French  fluently  so  the  boys  heard  some 
familiar  sounds  as  they  stepped  from 
the  train.  Also,  the  French  club  of 
the  city  wanted  to  add  their  w’elcome 
to  ours,  and  they  hel|)ed  sponsor  a  din¬ 
ner  and  get-acquainted  evening  for  our 
guests. 

Next  morning  the  boys  were  loaded 
into  automobiles — but  not  before  they 
had  carefully  examined  the  American 
cars — and  were  driven  to  the  Montana 
Farmers  Union  state  camp  for  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  juniors.  Here  they  were 
given  a  hearty  welcome.  With  signs, 
a  French  word  or  two,  and  some  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  young  folks  of  France  and 
^Montana  proceeded  to  get  acquainted. 
Three  of  the  group  from  France  could 
speak  English,  and  they  became 
spokesmen  for  the  crowd. 

At  evening  assembly,  when  the  com¬ 
munity  singing  began,  English  and 
French  words  mingled  in  some  of  the 
old  songs  known  to  both  groups.  Later, 
French  boys  learned  American  square 
dances  and  Montana  boys  and  girls 
learned  how  to  do  the  fast,  whirling, 
French  waltzes — or  should  I  say,  tried 
to  maintain  their  equilibrium  while 
learning  this  dance?  Still  later,  the 
favorite  games  of  each  land  were 
shared. 

The  following  morning,  the  cars 
drove  on  to  take  the  boys  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  farm  homes  where  they  were  to 
I'emain  for  a  few  weeks.  Each  family, 
as  was  stated  before,  had  agreed  to 
take  one  or  two  of  the  boys,  show  them 
how  work  was  done  on  our  farms  with 
modem  machinery,  feed  and  house 
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them,  and  pay  them  a  minimum  of 
$25  per  month. 

The  farm  families  were  pleased  and 
proud  to  help  the  boys.  Some  allowed 
them  to  work  part-time  in  the  local 
Farmers  Union  cooperatives — all  of 
the  families  would  have  done  this  for 
the  boy  in  their  home  if  there  had 
been  an  opening  in  a  nearby  coopera¬ 
tive — and  most  of  them  paid  the  cur¬ 
rent  wage. 

Every  two  weeks,  or  oftener,  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  Montana  Farmers 
Union,  J.  B.  Bourassa,  the  one  who 
spoke  French,  visited  the  boys  to  see 
if  they  were  happy,  were  getting  the 
help  they  wanted,  and  were  satisfied. 

We  had  agreed  that  we  would  try 
to  give  these  boys  as  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  we  possibly  could  to  see  the 
growing  of  different  crops,  to  a  trip 
around  the  state  was  planned.  Start¬ 
ing  from  the  large  wheat  farms,  the 
boys  were  driven  to  sugar  beet  farms, 
to  cattle  ranches,  through  Glacier  park, 
and  to  the  fruit  farms  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  state.  Here  they  fished 
and  swam  in  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
western  Montana,  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jacques  a  dull  boy  indeed. 

Following  this  trip,  some  of  the 
well-to-do  boys  wanted  to  branch  out 
for  themselves.  Since  the  wages  they 
had  been  receiving  were  not  a  limiting 
factor,  they  asked  for  and  received  our 
permission  to  visit  the  apple  farms  of 
Washington,  fruit  farms  and  experi¬ 
mental  stations  in  California. 

It  might  be  added  that  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  French  Embassy 
in  Washington  did  not  agree  with  our 
policy  and  began  to  telephone  us,  de¬ 
manding  that  we  “gather  up”  the 
French  boys.  Fortunately,  perhaps, 
they  were  quite  willing  to  “gather  up” 


themselves:  it  was  close  to  the  time 
of  their  departure  and  they  wanted  to 
return  to  Montana  and  bid  their 
Farmers  Union  friends  good-bye. 
They  also  wanted  to  show  our  state 
office  staff  that  they  had  learned  the 
intricacies  of  when  to  say,  “Okay.” 

Their  last  day  was  spent  shopping: 
a  sheep-skin  jacket;  work-gloves — how 
they  praised  and  admired  our  cottim 
gloves ;  and  yes,  presents  for  their 
families  at  home.  Most  of  all,  they 
lamented  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
take  back  enough  soap  for  their 
friends. 

Before  train-time  of  their  final  even¬ 
ing  they  were  able  to  visit  the  conven¬ 
tion  hall  of  our  thirty-first  annual 
state  convention,  thus  rounding  out  a 
summer-autumn  season  with  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Farmers  Union.  A  hurried  tour 
of  the  exhibits;  hurried  but  sincere 
farewells,  and  they  were  gone. 

We  hated  to  see  them  leave.  They 
had  become  a  part  of  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do.  In  a  small  way,  they 
were  a  symbol  of  the  type  of  brother¬ 
hood  and  friendship  our  organization 
tries  to  build. 

In  reviewing  the  summer  experi¬ 
ment,  we  do  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  much  more  intimate  prob¬ 
lem  with  us  all  the  time :  our  relation¬ 
ship  and  attitudes  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians  locateJ  in  this  state.  But 
sometimes  one  must  attack  a  problem 
via  distance  before  attempting  to  cope 
with  one  that  is  close  at  hand. 

We  think  that  ten  French  boys,  visi¬ 
tors  in  a  land  which  was  strange  to 
them,  did  help  to  remove  some  of  the 
barriers  of  race  and  creed  that  exist 
in  our  state.  We  believe  that^  through 
the  help  given  them  by  members  of  our 
organization  and  the  help  they  gave 
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our  members  in  their  talks  at  local 
meetings  and  over  the  radio,  they  open¬ 
ed  up  avenues  of  thought  long  closed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  we  helped 
them. 

They  have  written  us  about  the  des¬ 
pair  they  felt  when  they  arrived  home, 
remembering  the  abundance  of  food 
and  clothing  in  the  United  States  and 
comparing  it  with  the  little  they  saw 
in  France.  They  had  seen,  as  they 
traveled  from  state  to  state,  that  our 
nation  had  not  felt  the  effect  of  war. 
They  knew  that  we  were  not  quickly 
moving  forward  on  a  program  that 
would  help  the  peoples  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  They  felt  “let  down”  when  they 
saw  again  the  conditions  in  France. 

It  is  a  year  later  now.  We  haven’t 


heard  from  the  boys  in  the  last  few 
months.  Earlier,  we  received  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  wedding.  We  sent 
a  gift.  But  still  we  do  not  know 
whether  our  experiment  in  friendship 
was  a  help  to  the  individuals.  Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  never  know.  But  does 
anyone  ever  know,  for  sure,  if  any  ex¬ 
periment  will  work  when  it  is  started  ? 
Does  one  ever  know  if  a  gesture  of 
friendship  is  the  right  gesture  I 

We  cannot  place  the  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  on  our  small  effort  to  create  a 
better  understanding  between  peoples 
of  different  cultures.  We  tried.  But 
we  realize  that  the  real  criterion  of 
success  for  any  such  venture  must  be 
the  day  when  friendship  has  become 
nations-wide. 
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Intercultural  Education  is  a  Process 

By  MAURICE  B.  FAGAN 
Acting  Director, 

Philadelphia  Fellowship  Commission 


HENEVER  a  discussion  of 
community  relations  arises,  it 
reminds  one  of  the  anecdote 
about  the  lawyer  who,  while  pleading 
a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was 
interrupted  by  one  of  the  Justices 
with  the  remark:  “Mr.  Attorney,  you 
may  assume  that  the  Court  knows  the 
fundamentals  of  the  law.”  The  lawyer 
replied:  “Your  Honor,  that  was  the 
mistake  I  made  in  the  lower  court.” 

If,  therefore,  any  reader  is  inclined 
to  be  impatient  with  the  preliminary 
discussion  of  terms  and  definitions,  let 
him  remember  that  such  basic  proced¬ 
ure  has  been  followed  by  those  who 
appear  in  the  august  halls  of  the 
Supreme  Court  itself. 

Be  it  said,  then,  that  here  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  term  community  relations 
is  being  increasingly  applied  to  lay  or 
civic  efforts  to  promote  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  equal  treatment,  and  equal 
opportunities  for  all  persons  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  religion,  or  national  ori¬ 
gin.  Similar  efforts  in  the  schools  are 
generally  referred  to  as  intercultural 
education.  Community  relations  is 
the  effort  to  involve  people  in  the 
work  of  promoting  better  human  rela¬ 
tions  instead  of  just  employing  sales 
talks  or  publicity  devices.  For  con¬ 
venience  and  clarity,  the  terms  com¬ 
munity  relations  and  intercultural  edu¬ 
cation,  as  above  defined,  will  be  used 
throughout  this  article  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  describe  the  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Philadelphia  Fellow¬ 


ship  commission  “to  supplement  and 
support  the  program  of  the  schools 
and  to  integrate  various  groups  in  the 
community.” 

In  1941,  there  were  twenty-five 
organized  hate  groups  spreading  their 
anti-democratic,  divisive  propaganda 
in  Philadelphia.  Leaflets  attacking 
racial  and  religious  groups  were  found 
in  war  plants,  trolley  cars,  restaurants, 
and  even  in  schools.  During  the  course 
of  a  year  there  were  between  forty  and 
fifty  cases  of  violence  among  young 
people  based  solely  on  religion  and 
color.  Occasionally,  synagogues  and 
stores  were  desecrated  by  vandals. 
Rumors,  of  course,  were  in  constant 
circulation.  This  Avas  the  background 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Fellowship  commission 
in  October  1941  just  two  months  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Fellowship  commission  is  a 
city-wide  community  relations  move¬ 
ment  consisting  of  citizens  who  are 
prominent  in  the  fields  of  business, 
labor,  education,  government,  and  reli¬ 
gion.  Civic  organizations,  youth,  and 
eight  city-wide  agencies  whose  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  ra¬ 
cial,  religious,  or  nationality  under¬ 
standing  also  belong.  Founded  by  the 
Philadelphia  Federation  of  Churches, 
the  Society  of  Friends,  Fellowship 
House,  and  the  Philadelphia  Jewish 
Community  Relations  council,  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  commission  now  also  includes 
among  its  constituent  agencies,  the  Na- 
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tional  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People,  International 
Institute,  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews’  and  the  Council 
for  Equal  Job  Opportunity. 

Agency  membership  is  limited  to 
organizations  whose  primary  activity 
is  promoting  understanding  and  equal 
opportunities  for  racial,  religious  and 
nationality  groups.  It  is  incorporated 
and  owns  and  operates  a  seven-story 
building  in  the  heart  of  Philadelphia 
in  which  most  of  the  agencies  are  com¬ 
pletely  housed  and  in  which  the  others 
maintain  center  city  offices.  The  con¬ 
stituent  agencies  retain  their  own  pro¬ 
grams,  budgets,  and  boards  in  addition 
to  their  activities  as  part  of  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  commission.  Some  five  thou¬ 
sand  Philadelphians  are  members  of 
the  Fellowship  commission’s  Center 
and  Library.  Principal  functions  of 
the  Fellowship  commission  are  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  assist  the  programs  of 
the  constituent  agencies;  to  handle  all 
city-wide  needs  such  as  school  prac¬ 
tices,  police  practices,  press  practices, 
and  legislation ;  and  to  conduct  city¬ 
wide  educational  activities. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assume  a 
common  set  of  principles  in  the  field 
of  community  relations.  The  Fellow¬ 
ship  commission,  however,  is  guided 
by  the  following  principles : 

1.  Good  human  relations  is  a  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  and  not  a  sec¬ 
tarian,  non-sectarian,  or  multi-sectar¬ 
ian  one. 

2.  Good  human  relations  results 
from  “whole”  individuals  living  in  a 
secure,  emotionally-satisfying  society. 

3.  Poor  human  relations  are  usual¬ 
ly  due  to:  (a)  psychological  or  emo¬ 
tional  maladjustment  or  immaturity; 
(b)  economic  insecurity  and  fear;  (c) 
cultural,  psychological,  economic,  and 


political  ignorance  and  attitudes;  (d) 
friction ;  (e)  organized  propaganda. 

4.  An  individual’s  attitude  and 
actions  are  determined  by  his  attitude 
toward  life  as  a  whole  and  not  pri¬ 
marily  by  his  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  racial,  religious  and  nationality 
groups.  Personal  and  social  factors 
constantly  interact  to  determine  his 
attitude  toward  life  as  a  whole. 

5.  Effective  and  enduring  changes 
in  individuals  and  groups  require:  (a) 
emotional  and  intellectual  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  needs,  issues,  groups; 

(b)  an  urge  to  do  something  about  it; 

(c)  joint  discussion  and  joint  decision 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  problem 
and  what  should  be  done  about  it;  (d) 
individual  outlets  for  action  and 
opportunities  to  “register”  oneself ; 
(e)  group  outlets  for  action;  (f) 
reasonable  goals  rather  than  utopian 
ones;  (g)  regular  reporting  of  results. 

It  is  immediately  evident  that  com¬ 
munity  relations  agencies  will  deal 
with  employment  discrimination,  hous¬ 
ing  practices,  hate  propaganda,  and 
civil  liberties  in  addition  to  intercul- 
tural  education  in  the  schools.  Further¬ 
more,  they  place  much  more  emphasis 
on  action  than  is  customary  or  per¬ 
mitted  in  most  schools  or  school  sys¬ 
tems.  The  Fellowship  commission 
does  not  specialize  on  some  phase  of 
the  work.  Specialization  is  the  work 
of  one  or  more  of  its  constituent  agen¬ 
cies.  Every  activity  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  commission  is  judged  by  whether 
it  leads  to  community  recognition  and 
community  acceptance  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  better  human  relations.  This 
criterion  results  in  a  shift  from  the 
discussion  of  whether  a  particular 
problem  should  be  referred  to  the 
NAACP,  Fellowship  House,  or  to  the 
JCRC  (Jewish  Community  Relations 
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council),  to  a  discussion  of  whether  it 
is  basic  enough  to  require  community¬ 
wide  action  and  whether  it  is  the  kind 
of  issue  on  which  a  show-down  should 
be  made.  If  it  is  basic,  the  Fellow¬ 
ship  commission  as  a  whole  works  on 
it;  if  it  is  not,  then  one  or  more  of 
the  agencies  works  on  it.  In  any  event 
ail  discuss  it,  analyze  it,  suggest  ways 
of  meeting  it,  watch  results  and  trends. 
Emotional  and  intellectual  identifica¬ 
tion,  deeper  insights,  broader  horizons, 
greater  skills,  greater  unity,  greater 
effectiveness  are  the  results. 

The  Fellowship  commission  believes 
that  its  principles  and  techniques  are 
applicable  by  school  youth  as  well  as 
adults.  In  fact,  it  insists  that  young¬ 
sters  must  learn  through  action  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  age  they  are  able  to  affect 
life,  that  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  able  to  “solve”  all  problems  they 
must  stick  to  the  effort  to  work  out 
“solutions.”  Such  discoveries  and  ex¬ 
periences  are  the  foundation  stones  for 
building  faith  in  democracy  and  in 
the  importance  of  ordinary  human  be¬ 
ings.  To  arouse  people  and  deny  them 
opportunity  and  outlets  for  construc¬ 
tive  action  is  to  deepen  frustrations 
and  cynicism  about  the  democratic 
process. 

All  individuals  and  groups  cannot 
work  on  all  problems.  They  must  de¬ 
termine  the  best  role  for  themselves 
and  contribute  their  utmost  to  the 
total  effort.  It  is  far  better  to  start 
on  some  part  of  the  problem  than  to 
feel  that  the  problem  is  too  big  or  that 
fool-proof  plans  must  first  be  devised. 
It  gives  individuals  and  groups  a  sense 
of  proportion.  They  learn  that  human 
problems  are  rarely  solved  completely 
or  permanently.  They  learn  to  make 
a  dent,  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
their  skills,  resources,  and  conditions 


make  possible.  They  keep  democracy 
alive  in  themselves  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Every  activity  of  the  Fellowship 
commission  seeks  to  liberalize  attitudes 
and  actions  throughout  the  community 
and  to  move  the  community  ever  closer 
to  accepting  full  responsibility  for 
peaceful  and  fruitful  relations  among 
all  its  citizens.  Many  of  the  intercul- 
tural  education  activities  in  the  school 
system  originated  with  the  Fellowship 
commission  or  with  one  of  its  consti¬ 
tuent  agencies  such  as  Fellowship 
House  whose  major  emphasis  is  on 
work  with  youth.  Thus  about  four 
years  ago  when  tensions  and  violence 
among  youngsters  of  school  age  showed 
an  alarming  increase,  the  Fellowship 
commission  submitted  a  complete  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Immediately  thereafter  the  Committee 
on  School  and  Community  Tensions 
was  established  by  the  school  system 
to  clear,  analyze,  and  adjust  every  case 
of  friction  based  on  race,  religion  or 
nationality.  One  of  the  direct  results 
has  been  the  almost  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  such  cases  and  effective  handl¬ 
ing  of  the  few  that  still  take  place. 

Another  activity  that  grew  out  of 
the  development  of  the  Committee  on 
School  and  Community  Tensions  is 
the  Early  Childhood  project  now  be¬ 
ing  watched  by  educators  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  project  opeiv 
ates  in  the  kindergarten,  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  grades  and  seeks  to  discover  the 
attitudes  youngsters  of  that  age  dis¬ 
play  and  how  friendly  attitudes  may 
be  developed  on  a  non-academic  plane. 
The  project  is  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  for  Intercultural  Education. 
It  is  hoped  that  such  projects  will  in¬ 
troduce  into  intercultural  education 
the  psychological  factors  so  frequently 
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absent.  Intercultural  education  in  the 
past  has  been  too  largely  a  factual 
presentation  of  the  contributions  of 
“minorities”  and  the  correction  of  mis¬ 
information.  The  importance  of  psy¬ 
chological  and  emotional  factors  in 
maintaining  good  human  relations  was 
little  understood  and  still  less  applied 
in  intercultural  education  projects. 

An  effective  technique  with  very 
young  children,  the  Fellowship  Doll 
library,  was  developed  by  Fellowship 
House.  The  Doll  library  contains 
about  300  dolls  representing  indi¬ 
viduals  of  many  races,  religions,  and 
nationalities.  A  child  is  permitted  to 
borrow  a  doll  for  two  weeks  but  before 
she  may  take  another  doll,  she  must 
tell  the  doll  librarian  the  story  of  the 
first  doll.  Much  more  important  than 
the  knowledge  the  children  gain  about 
outstanding  men  and  women  of  every 
race,  religion,  and  nationality  is  the 
•effect  upon  the  children  of  “living” 
with  a  “person”  of  another  group. 
Such  vicarious,  pleasurable  experi¬ 
ences  are  the  nearest  to  real  experi¬ 
ences  that  many  children  may  have  be¬ 
fore  they  become  adults. 

Fellowship  House  has  also  devel¬ 
oped  the  High  School  Fellowship 
movement  now  operating  in  more  than 
50  schools.  Approximately  2500  pupils 
are  members  of  the  Fellowship  clubs 
which  are  not  clubs  in  the  usual  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.  The  Fellowship 
clubs  are  charged  with  affecting  the 
whole  life  of  their  school  community: 
clubs,  sports,  assemblies,  lunchroom 
practices,  student  government,  student 
publication,  and  other  activities.  The 
High  School  Fellowship  assumes  that 
young  people  are  able  to  grapple  di¬ 
rectly  with  racial,  religious,  and  na¬ 
tionality  problems  and  that  only  by 
doing  so  will  they  acquire  understand¬ 


ing  and  skills.  Thus  some  youngsters 
work  on  conciliation  teams  which  ad¬ 
just  tensions.  Others  tackle  specific 
instances,  for  example,  a  bowling 
alley  which  would  not  permit  a  school 
bowling  team  with  a  N^ro  member  to 
play  there.  In  this  case,  the  young¬ 
sters  studied  the  kinds  of  groups  that 
used  the  bowling  alley  and  then  inter¬ 
viewed  their  leaders  with  the  result 
that  the  discriminatory  practice  was 
quickly  abolished.  In  one  school  the 
entire  student  body  was  encouraged  to 
write  to  the  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  to  support  his  decision  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  first  Negro  in  major  league 
baseball.  They  also  wrote  to  the  two 
ball  clubs  in  Philadelphia  urging  them 
to  engage  qualified  persons  regardless 
of  race,  or  religion.  They  asked  Jackie 
Robinson,  the  player  hired  by  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  to  write  an  article 
for  their  school  paper.  In  short,  they 
register  themselves  on  live  issues  and 
find  that  even  their  efforts  help. 

Another  highly  promising  technique 
developed  in  Philadelphia  is  the  use 
of  films  with  discussion.  The  Fellow¬ 
ship  commission  provides  free  bus 
service  to  the  Fellowship  commission 
building,  260  South  15th  street,  or  to 
Fellowship  House,  1431  Brown  street. 
Usually  one  class  is  brought  at  a  time. 
It  is  shown  a  film  such  as  The  House 
I  Live  In,  Brotherhood  of  Man,  or 
One  People.  This  is  followed  by  a 
twenty-minute  discussion.  Take  for 
example  the  discussion  on  The  House 
I  Live  In,  starring  Frank  Sinatra, 
which  is  the  story  of  a  gang  of  ten 
boys  who  chase  one  boy  because  they 
do  not  like  his  religion  (which  is  not 
named).  Sinatra  stops  them,  tells 
them  the  story  of  Colin  Kelley,  Meyer 
Levin  and  others  of  all  backgrounds 
who  helped  win  the  war,  sings  several 
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songs,  and  all  ends  happily.  The  dis¬ 
cussion — not  questions  and  answers  by 
the  discussion  leader  and  the  pupils — 
leads  to  the  discovery  that  you  cannot 
tell  a  person’s  religion  by  his  face; 
that  no  offense  of  any  kind  justifies 
ganging  up  on  one  person  or  taking 
the  law  into  one’s  own  hands;  that 
ganging  up  at  the  age  of  twelve  is  not 
much  different  from  ganging  up  at  a 
lynching  in  Georgia,  or  a  race  riot  in 
Detroit,  or  a  zoot-suit  riot  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Listening  to  these  discussions,  an 
alert  teacher  or  observer  can  spot 
pupils  who  are  thoroughly  democratic 
and  others  who  are  bigoted  or  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  use  of  force  rather  than 
“sissy”  tactics.  These  observations 
make  possible  preventive,  as  well  as 
curative,  intercultural  work.  In  one 
instance,  a  discussion  leader  meeting 
a  group  for  the  first  time  identified  a 
pupil  who  was  “all  twisted  inside,”  as 
he  put  it.  The  teacher  informed  him 
that  the  girl’s  parents  were  of  differ¬ 
ent  religions  and  that  the  child  was 
confused  although  the  teacher  himself 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  trouble. 

Several  junior  high  schools  are  now 
considering  showing  films  to  all  pupils 
entering  the  school  so  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  can  form  the  starting  point  for  a 
year  round  intercultural  program. 
Leaders  of  the  Fellowship  commission 
and  Fellowship  House  believe  that 
film-discussions  are  vastly  superior  to 
speeches  or  straight  teaching  because 
the  children  find  the  facta  for  them¬ 
selves  and  probably  will  accept  them 
more  readily  and  retain  them  more 
permanently. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  a  community  relations  agency 
and  the  school  system  is  how  to  keep 


the  public  informed  about  conditions 
as  they  actually  are  and  what  is  being 
done  about  them.  In  addition  to  occa¬ 
sional  press  releases  and  progress  re¬ 
ports  to  teachers  and  administrators, 
a  series  of  meetings  called  Intercul¬ 
tural  Leadership  seminars  is  now  held 
monthly.  The  seminars  consist  of 
thirty-five  to  forty  school  and  lay  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  are  directly  involved 
in,  or  responsible  for,  community  re¬ 
lations  or  intercultural  education  pro¬ 
grams.  The  latest  thinking  or  research 
and  the  best  practices  are  thus  brought 
to  the  attention  of  a  key-group  of  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  a  position  to  analyze 
local  needs,  spread  information,  tap 
resources,  and  encourage  activity  on 
all  levels  in  the  school  system  and 
throughout  the  community. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  specific  activities  described 
has  been  on  people:  pupils,  teachers, 
lay  and  school  administrators.  Print-  • 
ed  and  other  audio-visual  materials  are 
also  used  widely.  Whenever  possible, 
however,  such  materials  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  sensitize 
pupils  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of 
groups  so  that  the  process  of  identifi¬ 
cation  can  take  place.  This  must  be 
re-enforced  by  facts  and  by  activities 
that  result  in  discussion,  decision  and 
action  in  keeping  with  the  issue  the 
abilities  of  young  people  and  the  “tem¬ 
per”  of  the  community.  In  every  case 
it  is  th^  process,  not  the  project,  that 
brings  about  the  growth  and  the  skills 
needed  for  creating  better  human  re¬ 
lations. 

An  important  part  of  the  intercul¬ 
tural  experience  of  young  people  is  to 
have  them  see  and  take  part  in  activi¬ 
ties  cutting  across  all  kinds  of  groups. 
To  the  youngsters  who  belong  to  the 
high  school  Fellowship  and  to  others 
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who  are  brought  to  the  Fellowship 
commission,  Fellowship  House,  Inter¬ 
national  Institute,  and  other  places, 
it  is  the  normal  thing  to  see  all  racial, 
religious,  and  nationality  groups  work¬ 
ing  together.  When  those  young 
people  become  adults  they  should  not 
have  to  be  sold  the  idea  of  fair  em¬ 
ployment  practices  or  the  need  for 
judging  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
personal  merit.  True,  many  other  in¬ 
fluences  at  home  and  in  the  community 
will  tend  to  offset  their  intercultural 
exi)eriences,  but  at  least  they  have  seen 
and  participated  in  “mixed”  activities 
that  work  successfully.  They  can 
argue  back  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
have  experienced.  They  can  and  will 
begin  to  make  changes  if  we  and  they 
stay  at  the  process  throughout  their 
school  lives. 

Another  major  concern  of  com¬ 
munity  relation  agencies  and  school 
systems  is  the  evaluation  of  intercul¬ 
tural  activities.  Community  relation 
agencies  have  learned  to  encourage, 
support,  and  cooperate.  For  the  most 
part  they  do  not  attempt  to  operate  in¬ 
tercultural  education  projects  in  the 
schools;  they  leave  that  to  the  educa- 
ors.  But  both  educators  and  lay  lead¬ 
ers  want  to  know  whether  their  efforts 
are  beginning  to  “pay”  and  whether 
they  are  moving  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tions.  The  following  yardsticks  may 
therefore  be  useful  in  evaluating  vari¬ 
ous  projects : 

1.  Does  the  program  create  better 
attitudes  and  reasonable  familiarity 


with  the  facts  about  race,  the  cultural 
contributions  of  all  peoples,  etc.  ? 

2.  Does  it  create  reasonable  skill 
in  analyzing  problems  and  propaganda 
affecting  racial,  religious,  and  nation¬ 
ality  groups? 

3.  Does  it  provide  regular  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  democratic  discussions  and 
deciaions  ? 

4.  Does  it  provide  opportunities 
for  individuals  and  the  group  to  regis¬ 
ter  themselves? 

5.  Does  it  provide  regular  oj^r- 
tunities  throughout  school  life  for 
pleasant  and  normal  association  with 
leaders,  groups,  and  members  of  racial, 
religious  and  nationality  groups  ? 

6.  Does  it  provide  pre-service  and 
in-service  training  for  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  ? 

7.  Does  it  tend  to  become  system¬ 
wide  ? 

It  would  be  wise  to  remember  that 
the  methods  of  evaluating  education  as 
a  whole  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Therefore  we  must  not  expect  too 
much  from  the  evaluation  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  new  work  called  intercul¬ 
tural  education. 

All  persons  and  groups  active  in  the 
field  of  community  relations  and  in¬ 
tercultural  education  must  share  their 
philosophy,  their  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures,  their  research  so  that  the  new  so¬ 
cial  science  of  community  relations 
which  is  now  being  bom  may  make 
ever  greater  contributions  to  the  art  of 
brotherly  living  in  this  small  one 
world  of  ours. 


World  History  Films—  ^ 
Better  Understanding  of  the  Past' 


AT  its  annual  meeting  last  Fall,  the 
National  Council  on  the  Social 
Studies  directed  its  Audio- 
Visual  committee  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  obtaining  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry  film  sequences 
which  would  be  valuable  instructional 
materials  in  the  social  studies  field. 

This  suggestion  grew  out  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Teaching  Film  Custodians* 
in  providing  especially  selected  ma¬ 
terials  to  teachers  of  English.  Feature 
photoplays,  based  on  such  commonly 
used  classics  as  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Oables,  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
Treasure  Island,  and  many  others  have 
been  made  available*  for  the  use  of 
English  classes.  Careful  excerpting 
has  been  done  in  these  films  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  printed  text  and 
to  visualize  the  leading  characters,  the 
principal  scenes,  the  purpose  of  the 
bode,  and  the  complete  story. 

The  idea  behind  the  Council’s  action 
was  that  many  historical  periods  have 
been  dramatized  in  entertainment 
photoplays  and  that  a  cooperative  pro¬ 
ject  between  the  Council’s  committee 
and  the  i^fotion  Picture  association 
could  result  in  some  excellent  films  for 
social  studies  classroom  use. 

Dr.  William  Hartley  of  Towson 
Md.,  State  Teachers  college,  com¬ 


municated  with  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  of  which 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston  is  president,  and 
presented  the  request.  There  was  im¬ 
mediate  favorable  response,  and  a 
planned  procedure  was  set  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Hartley’s  associates  in  this 
project  were  Dr.  Richard  Thursfield 
of  Johns-Hopkins  university,  John 
Reed  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Kenneth  Fulkerson  of 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  public  schools. 
The  industry’s  representatives  in  the 
project  were  Roger  Albright,  Director 
of  Educational  Services,  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  association,  and  John  E.  Braslin, 
Teaching  Film  Custodians. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  place 
of  greatest  need  for  the  historical  ma¬ 
terials  was  in  the  world  history  areas. 
The  motion  picture  industry  already 
had  provided  a  number  of  short  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  American  history  and 
problems  of  democracy  fields,  and  also 
had  previously  excerpted  life  situa¬ 
tions  from  feature  pictures  for  use  in 
human  relations  discussions. 

Careful  search  was  made  for  the 
motion  pictures  whose  stories  were  laid 
in  various  historical  periods,  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  previewed  to  discover  what 
instructional  footage  might  be  usefully 
excerpted.  The  Crusades,  Sign  of  the 


1  Released  throug'h  the  Educational  Services  department.  Motion  Picture  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Inc. 

2  Teaching'  Film  Custodians,  Inc.,  organized  in  1937,  is  a  non-profit  affiliate  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc.  This  organization  selects  entertain¬ 
ment  films  which  have  significant  educational  content,  and  distributes  them  to  schools 
for  classroom  use.  Dr.  Mark  A.  May,  of  Yale  university,  is  president.  The  address  is 
25  West  43rd  street.  New  York  18,  Ne'w  York. 
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Cross,  If  I  Were  King,  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  House  of  Rothschild,  Raspu¬ 
tin  and  the  Empress  were  among  the 
many  which  were  studied  by  the  group. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  confine  itself  to  five  pic¬ 
tures  this  year  and  supplement  these 
with  additional  subjects  next  year. 
The  first  five  are  House  of  Rothschild, 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  The  Crusades, 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  and  If  I  Were 
King. 

In  editing  the  excerpts  from  these 
photoplays,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  provide  students  with  a  vis¬ 
ualization  of  the  historical  setting  in 
which  important  events  happened. 
This  includes  how  the  people  of  the 
period  dressed,  how  they  lived,  the 
social  and  economic  trends,  the  terrain 
of  the  countryside  or  the  nature  of 
their  cities,  the  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  the  opportunity  of  the  times.  All 
of  these  will  give  the  “feel”  of  the 
period.  The  historical  facts  them¬ 
selves  will  be  available  in  the  printed 
textbooks  although  the  picturing  of 
facts  in  the  films  will  be  very  helpful 
to  student  understanding  because  of 
the  excellent  historical  authentication 
in  the  excerpts  which  have  been 
selected. 

The  main  purpose,  however,  is  to 
create  an  interest  in  the  historical  past 


and  to  make  the  development  of  his¬ 
torical  institutions  understandable. 
These  dramatized  episodes,  through 
their  emotional  appeal,  will  assist  in 
the  acquisition  of  desirable  attitudes 
and  appreciations.  In  each  instance, 
the  materials  have  been  selected  for 
their  relation  to  textbooks  included  in 
school  courses  in  world  history,  thus 
providing  opportunity  for  maximum 
correlation  with  other  materials. 

Neither  the  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  on  the  Social  Studies 
nor  the  Motion  Picture  Association’s 
Educational  Services  department  pre¬ 
sents  these  excerpted  short  subjects  as 
definitive  materials  in  the  teaching  of 
world  history.  Undoubtedly,  films 
could  be  made  which  could  be  more 
closely  integrated  to  the  course  of 
study ;  however,  the  costs  of  such  pro¬ 
duction  made  with  the  same  profes¬ 
sional  technical  quality,  and  entailing 
the  use  of  expensive  sets,  costumes, 
and  actors  would  be  prohibitive. 

This  program  utilizing  available 
materials  and  operating  under  the 
guidance  and  supervision  of  historical 
authorities  will  provide  authentic 
visualization  of  specific  historical 
periods  in  conformity  with  established 
objectives.  Teaching  Film  Custodians 
will  distribute  the  films. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Teaching  With  Films.  By  George  H.  Fern  and  Eldon  Robbins.  The  Bruce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  1946.  Pp.  xiii  -H  146.  $1.75. 

One  of  the  problems  which  confronts  the  teacher  who  is  taking  first  steps  in  us¬ 
ing  films  in  the  classroom  is  that  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  mechanics  of  setting 
up,  operating,  and  caring  for  projection  equipment.  Therefore,  a  concise  but  thorough 
treatment  of  the  equipment  involved  in  using  films  is  of  value. 

Teaching  With  Films  serves  this  purpose.  It  is  in  effect  a  handbook  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  equipment  for  showing  sound  and  silent  motion  pictures  and  slide 
films  in  the  classroom,  and  is  strengthened  by  a  discussion  in  understandable  language 
of  the  pertinent  points  to  be  observed  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  a  film 
program.  A  chapter  on  “Making  Your  Own  Teaching  Films”  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
handbook. 
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The  authors  are  experts  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  and  have  written 
the  book  out  of  their  experiences  in  using  audio-visual  aids  in  teaching  the  industrial 
arts  and  vocational  subjects.  Some  of  the  questions  which  the  book  attempts  to  an¬ 
swer  are:  Why  should  instructional  film  be  used?  What  is  a  good  teaching  film? 
When  is  the  right  time  to  use  the  film  for  instruction?  How  may  equipment  best  be 
handled  and  cared  for?  What  are  the  sources  of  films  and  other  materials  necessary 
for  a  film  program? 

The  book  is  illustrated  and  will  serve  to  acquaint  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
film  segment  of  the  audio-visual  field  with  the  abc»  of  procedure.  It  is  practical  and 
written  in  non-technical  language.  The  essential  steps  are  presented  in  outline  form 
and,  as  such,  may  be  used  as  check  lists.  A  summary  of  main  points  to  be  observed 
concludes  each  chapter.  Teaching  With  FUma  will  enable  the  teacher  who  follows 
its  suggestions  to  avoid  mistakes  and  to  use  more  showmanship  in  presenting  film 
lessons.  —  F.  D.  McCluskt 

Audio-Visual  Paths  to  Learning.  By  Walter  Amo  Wittich  and  John  Guy  Fowlkes. 
Harper  A  Brothers,  New  Y’ork,  1946.  Pp.  dri-i-135.  $2.00. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  within  the  first  five  3'eara  following  the  war  the  num¬ 
ber  of  motion  picture  projectors  in  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  will  in¬ 
crease  by  six-fold.  The  events  during  the  first  two  of  the  five  jear  period  indicate 
that  this  estimate  ma^’  be  an  understatement.  As  the  number  of  projectors  in  schools 
increases  so  will  the  market  for  films  and  the  need  for  research  to  show  how  films 
can  best  be  utilized  in  instruction. 

The  first  research  study  to  be  published  since  the  war  has  recently  appeared. 
It  deals  with  the  utilization  of  the  educational  sound  motion  picture.  The  title  of  the 
published  report,  Audio-Viaual  Patha  to  Learning,  is  in  a  sense  misleading  for  the 
contents  describe  an  experimental  comparison  of  three  methods  of  using  educational 
motion  pictures  in  the  classroom. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  at  the  Universitj’  of  Wisconsin  by  Walter  Amo 
Wittich  and  John  Guv-  Fowlkes.  The  problem  as  they  have  stated  it  was  to  compare 
“three  classroom  techniques  by  which  children  can  be  led  to  acquire  varying  amounts 
of  social  understanding  and  factual  information  presented  in  the  films  the^-  study  .... 

“The  following  three  sound-film  teaching  methods  were  used : 

“1.  The  first  teaching  method  asked  a  class  to  view  a  sound  film;  the  group  had 
been  prepared  for  the  presentation  of  this  film  only*  in  the  course  of  casual 
and  unorganized  classroom  work.  After  seeing  and  seeing  and  hearing  the 
film,  the  class  answered  test  questions. 

“2.  The  second  method  asked  a  class: 

a.  To  read  a  brief  story-like  description  convej-ing  a  general  impression  or 
mood  prior  to  seeing  the  sound  film. 

b.  To  stud.v  difficult  words  and  phrases  included  in  the  sound  track. 

c.  To  anticipate  further  the  content  of  the  film  bj'  studying  questions  which 
guided  the  students  toward  large  areas  of  information  presented  in  the 
film. 

d.  To  view  the  film  after  the  above  three  steps  had  been  completed. 

e.  To  take  a  test  immediatelj-  after  seeing  the  film. 

“3.  The  third  method  included  the  above  five  steps  and  in  addition  asked  the 
class  to  do  the  following  things  24  hours  later: 

a.  To  respond  to  a  prearranged  set  of  discussion  questions. 

b.  To  see  the  film  a  second  time. 

c.  To  take  the  test  a  second  time  immediately  afterward.”  (P.  29-30). 

The  stud3'  was  begun  in  the  school  year  1942-43  in  an  elementary  school  located 
in  Madison,  W'isconsin.  A  total  of  246  children  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades 
were  used  as  subjects. 

Audio-Viaual  Patha  to  Learning  may’  be  regarded  as  a  systematic  controlled  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  certain  sound  motion  pictures  may  best  be  utilized.  However,  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  related  to  the  specific  subject  matter  areas  and  grade  levels 
involved.  One  must  not  generalize  from  this  experiment  that  the  utilization  of  other 
types  of  films  in  other  subject  matter  areas  and  at  other  levels  of  instruction  should 
follow  the  most  successful  pattern  demonstrated  in  the  report.  —  F.  D.  McCluskt 
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Movies  That  Teach.  By  Charles  F. 
Hoban,  Jr.  The  Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1946.  Pp.  xii  plus  189.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  a  treatise  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  the  wartime  training 
program  in  the  use  of  motion  pictures  for 
instruction.  In  particular,  the  book  re¬ 
flects  the  author’s  experience  with  the 
srmy.  It  also  draws  upon  the  experiences 
( f  the  navy  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 

In  organizing  the  materials  of  the  book, 
the  author  makes  extensive  use  of  unpub¬ 
lished  reports  and  documents  which  have 
been  restricted.  As  a  result,  some  of  the 
experimental  work  relative  to  film  use  and 
techniques  of  procedure  is  made  available 
and  adds  to  the  value  of  the  discussion. 
For  example,  one  of  the  experiments  cited 
concludes  that,  .  .  the  more  the  audience 
brings  to  an  educational  motion  picture, 
the  more  the  audience  gets  out  of  the 
picture.”  (P.  10)  Another  experiment 
demonstrated  .  .  that  when  the  film 
showing  is  preceded  by  introductory  re¬ 
marks  which  explain  difficult  parts  of  the 
film  and  prepare  the  audience  for  pur¬ 
poseful  and  intelligent  observation,  the 
learning  index  (19%)  is  over  half  again 
as  great  as  when  the  film  is  shown  with¬ 
out  such  introductory  and  motivating  ex¬ 
ercises  (12%).”  (P.  13)  It  was  also  found 
that  both  the  slow  and  the  fast  learner 
were  helped  by  organized  introductory  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  instructors.  (P.  15). 

Inasmuch  as  the  armed  services’  teach¬ 
ing-film  program  involved  extensive  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  as  well  as  utili¬ 
zation,  the  author  devotes  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  book  to  outlining  the 
lessons  for  civilian  education  to  be  learned 
from  the  war  experience  in  production, 
distribution,  and  utilization  techniques. 
In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  valuable 
contribution  which  the  book  makes.  The 
principles  are  clearly  outlined  and  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  easy-to-comprehend  terminology. 

—  F.  D.  MoCli'SKY 


Junior  English  One,  Two,  and  Three. 
By  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Matilda  Bailey, 
end  Rosamond  McPherson.  New  York : 
American  Book  Company,  1947. 

The  authors  in  this  series  on  Junior 
Englith  have  written  three  books  that 
should  prove  most  helpful  in  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  (1)  to  communicate  more  effectively 
with  one  another,  (2)  to  increase  their 
respect  for  the  English  language,  and  (3) 
to  develop  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
pleasure  in  speaking  and  writing  correctly 
and  interestingly. 

Each  volume  begins  with  an  inventory 
of  the  pupil’s  present  status  in  language, 
provides  several  remedial  exercises,  and 
then  proceeds  to  a  fully  developed  pro¬ 
gram  of  language  activities  on  the  interest 
and  language  levels  of  Junior  English  stu¬ 
dents.  'The  books  have  a  wealth  of  in¬ 
teresting  illustrative  material. 

—  Leonard  Pinlan,  New  York  University. 

Fanfare  for  Elizabeth.  By  Eldith  Sit¬ 
well.  New  Y’ork :  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  1947.  227  pages.  $2.50. 

In  magnificent  prose,  Edith  Sitwell,  the 
English  poet  and  critic,  tells  the  story  of 
the  romantic  and  terrible  Court  of  Henry 
VHI  in  which  Elizabeth  Tudor  passed  her 
childhood  and  youth.  Miss  Sitwell  paints 
vivid  portraits  of  the  great  Tudor  figures 
and  gives  colorful  scenes  of  the  London 
of  Tudor  days. 

An  Introduction  to  American  Educa¬ 
tion.  By  John  T.  Wahlquist.  New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company.  1947.  xii 
and  333  pages.  $3.25. 

Dean  Wahlquist’s  book  is  designed,  pri¬ 
marily,  as  a  text  for  the  introductory 
course  in  education  required  of  all  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  in  many  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Stressed  throughout  the  volume 
are  concepts  of  guidance  and  orientation. 
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On  Pruning  Young  Human  Trees 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


WITH  educators  now  realizing 
that  there  is  something  to  this 
character  education  after  all, 
issues  on  this  subject  arise  and  invite 
discussion.  One  of  them  is  alluring 
because  it  is  so  analogous  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  straight,  strong,  and  fruitful 
trees. 

All  of  us  who  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
velop  fruit  or  shade  trees  have  learned 
some  interesting  things.  We  know 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  trees  should 
have  one  central  trunk  with  balancing 
branches  on  all  sides.  Any  dual  trunk, 
any  crotched  eflFect  near  to  the  ground, 
is  bad.  The  tree  does  not  look  w’ell 
with  such  a  8haj)e,  and  it  is  likely  to 
break  apart  under  the  weight  of  fruit 
or  in  the  grip  of  wind.  As  for  fruit, 
we  know  that  pruning  is  essential.  We 
must  cut  away  twigs  and  branches  in 
the  right  way  if  the  fruit  is  to  develop 
in  the  best  style. 

Now  it  takes  courage  and  conviction 
to  prune  young  trees,  especially  fruit 
trees.  We  are  so  eager  to  have  the 
fruit  develop  that  we  don’t  want  to 
harm  young  growth.  Nevertheless  un¬ 
deniable  experience  has  taught  us  that 
such  is  w’hat  we  must  do  to  get  in  time 
a  well  shaped  tree  and  one  that  will 
bear  well. 

In  developing  the  characters  and 
personalities  of  young  persons,  educa¬ 


tors  must  accept  certain  parallels  be¬ 
tween  growing  young  trees  and  “grow¬ 
ing”  young  persons.  Aren’t  there  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  every  one’s  personality 
that  must  be  trimmed  away  if  he  is 
to  become  a  civilized  man,  capable  of 
cooperating  with  his  fellows  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  productive  world  ?  Certain  “limbs” 
of  the  character  or  personality  become 
overgrown,  such  as  ambition,  jealousy, 
hot  temper,  the  habit  of  cheating,  and 
the  like,  and  must  be  “pruned”  away. 
Many  false  ideas  need  to  be  squelched 
out  of  existence. 

If  “pruning”  is  needed  as  part  of 
character  development,  who  should  do 
it?  Plainly,  this  is  one  of  the  tasks 
of  parents,  but  teachers  must  help.  If 
neither  does  the  job  well,  just  when 
it  should  be  done — and  that’s  at  an 
early  age — then  the  young  person  over- 
develoj>s  an  objectionable  trait  and 
sooner  or  later  runs  into  trouble.  He 
may  run  afoul  of  the  law.  Or  he  may 
retain  this  trait  until  it  appears  that 
Fate  steps  in  and  hurts  him  by  sick¬ 
ness  or  by  taking  away  some  one  ex¬ 
tremely  dear.  Fate,  like  the  wind  that 
breaks  a  crotched  tree  apart,  gives  him 
a  severe  jolt,  w’hich  really  hurts  but 
which,  interesting  to  note,  makes  his 
personality  more  acceptable  in  the  end. 
Early  “pruning,”  which  can  be  almost 
painless,  can  save  boys  and  girls  from 
bitter  experience  later  in  life. 
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